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PREFACE 


The present treatise deals with the contributions 
of the ancient Hindus to Educational Psychology ; 
and it follows precisely the same method of investi- 
gation as its predecessor, “The Jaina System of 
Education" and in a sense, it may be regarded as 
the by-product of the author’s researches conducted 
in the held of educational system in ancient India. 

That the ancient Hindus, possessed as they were 
of a thorough knowledge of educational psychology, 
based their teachings on sound psychological prin- 
ciples cannot be gainsaid. This will be abundantly 
evident to the readers from a careful perusal of the 
present treatise. 

Whether the ancient Hindu scholars wrote 
separate treatises on “Educational Psychology" or 
not is hard for us to assert in the absence of any 
reliable documentary evidence. But scholars 
engaged in researches for such materials will be 
amply rewarded for their labour in this novel and 
as yet untried held. 

The term “Hindu" has been used in a wider 
sense so as to include two other cognate religions — 
Buddhism and Jainism. In the preparation of 
this work on educational psychology, materials from 
the Brahmanic, the Buddhistic and the Jaina sources 
have been freely used both in the originals and in 
the translations. Repetitions of facts, to a limited 
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extent, have been found unavoidable. A pretty 
complete bibliography is given at the end of 
the book. 

In the present treatise, the development of edu- 
cational psychology has been traced from the time 
of the Rgveda down to the twelfth century A.D., 
based on stray materials from the writings of the 
ancient Hindus and their contemporaries belonging 
to cognate faiths. The process of this develop- 
ment does not seem to have been steady and syste- 
matic ; but it seems to have a chequered career, 
and as such the authorities have not been cited in 
the footnotes in strict conformity with chronology. 
The method followed is topical rather than chrono- 
logical, and each item of discussion has been syste- 
matically developed without any regard to chrono- 
logy. The book is divided into eleven chapters, the 
last being a short resume. 

The author is aware of many inevitable short- 
comings in a pioneer work like this present adven- 
ture of his in an altogether new field ; and he will 
be extremely obliged to scholars with a more 
thorough knowledge, some of whom may happen 
to read these pages, for corrections, suggestions and 
hints ; and he will deem his labour as more than 
amply rewarded if his work stimulates fresh 
inquiries into this special field of knowledge — if it 
rouses even a single reader to the task of making 
some addition to the timeless and spaceless domain 
of thought and truth. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

OF 

THE ANCIENT HINDUS 

CHAPTER 1 
Child Psychology 

The object of the present chapter is to offer a 
critical account of the basic principles of child 
psychology, based on materials to be found in the 
writings of ancient Hindu authors, whose knowledge 
of the subject was accurate and thorough, if not also 
astonishingly modern. The topic dealt with is, as 
it is bound to be, as old as humanity itself. The 
details and the methods of approach have differed 
under different circumstances; but the substantial 
theme has always been the same — the scientific 
care of the children with a view to their welfare. 

Child psychology embraces the following 
items within its scope : (i) the classification, or 
more properly, the development of the stages of the 
human life from the embryonic to the adolescent 
stages ; and (ri) the characteristics of each stage. A 
scheme of education for the growing child, based 
on these, has been described in Chapter IX. 

It is clear from the records extant that the 
parents in ancient India took a scientific care for 
the health and diet of the prospective mother, the 
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foetus, and the child. The prospective mother 
used to be provided with a special diet and a 
suitably healthy house. This wise line of conduct 
on the part of the guardians of the household is 
distinctly referred to by Megasthenes 1 in the fourth 
century before the Christian era. One Jaina autho- 
rity mentions similar precaution taken on the part 
of the King of Baravai (Dwaraka) for his consort. 
This astute King provided his queen, during the 
period of her pregnancy, with food, clothings, 
beds, and accommodation calculated to have 
healthy and beneficent effect both on the mother 
and the child.* We find reference to similar 
practices in Buddhist literature.' It is evident, 
then, that this subject of biological importance 
evoked the great attention of all sections of the 
people of India — Hindus, Jainus, and Buddhists 
— from the earliest period of recorded history. 

The classification or demarcation of the human 
life : — 

The authorities in India — both ancient and 
mediaeval — differ as to the stages of the human 
life. Nilakantha, the commentator of the Maha- 
bharata, lays down ten stages, viz ., the embryonic 

J Megasthenes, Ancient India, tr. by J. W. McCrindle, 

p. 98. 

2 The Antagada-Dasijo and The Anuttarovavaiya- 
Dasao, tr. by L. D. Barnett, pp. 25-26. 

The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, tr. by 
Samuel Beal, p. 261 . 
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stage, the birth, the infancy, the childhood, the 
boyhood between the third and the tenth year, the 
early adolescence, the youth, the middle age, the 
old age and death : “dasah Sarirasyavastha iti yavat. 

tisca garbhavasah, janma, balyam, kaumaram, 

paugandam, kaisoram, yauvanam, praudhatvam, 
vardhakyam, mrtyusceti,’ M The Uvasagadasao, 
a much later Jaina Ariga, gives us a different classi- 
fication. It classifies human life into eight distinct 
stages, viz., the dull stage, the playful stage, 
the experimental stage, the erect stage, the 
learning stage, the ascetic stage, the jina stage and 
the prostrate stage," each with characteristics of its 
own. The Garuda Puranam offers a critical and 
analytical account of the stages in the growth of the 
human being. It tells us of the gradual growth of 
human organism up to adolescence chronologically. 
We quote below the appropriate verses from 
the above text which run as follows : 

garbhacca navamarii hitva sisura masasodasam. 
bilascatha parairjfieya a masasaptavimsatah 
a pancavarsat kaumarah paugando navahayanah 
kisorah sodasabdah syat tato yauvanamadiset. ” 

1 I he Mahabharata, edited by Haridas Siddhanta- 
vagis, Vanaparva, Canto 1 10, Vol. V I, p. 1 1 19. 

2 The Uvasagadasao, tr. by A, F, Rudolf H f >ernle, 
Vol- II, Appendix, p, 23. 

:i l h ^ Garudapuranam, ed. by Panchan in T arkaratna, 
Uttarakhandam, Canto 25, vv. 9-10, p. 714. 
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According to this account, infancy lasts up to 
the sixteenth month from birth, boyhood takes 
up the eleven months that follow, kaumara 
occupies two years and nine months following 
the period of boyhood, pauganda is represented 
by the next four years, and then we have kaisora 
or early adolescence occupying seven years more, 
when adolescence commences at the age of 
sixteen. In this chapter, we propose to discuss 
briefly and systematically the physical, the emo- 
tional and the mental traits of the growing child. 

The Characteristics of Children 

A number of authorities describe in detail the 
characteristics of children. According to the 
Uvasagadasao, an authoritative Jaina treatise, the 
human child after birth remains totally inactive 
fora period of seven days . 1 2 During this period the 
child is a mere bundle of instincts as it were — totally 
incapable of any action whatsoever. This descrip- 
tion of the Uvasagadasao is corroborated by the 
Nyayasutra, which thus refers to the utter help- 
lessness of the new-born babe, “ As a matter of 
fact, when the child is just born from his mother’s 
womb, he is not in a position to perform any 
acts.”“ Exactly the same opinion is expressed in 
the Adipurana, according to w,hich the sense-organs 

1 The Uvasagadasao, Vol. II, Appendix, p. 23. 

2 Gotama, Nyayasutra, tr. by Ganganath Jha, p. 436. 
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of the human infant remain dormant and inactive 
for a certain period. The text relevant to the 
point runs : 

“ Saktirna calate’riganam parsvasya parivartane. ’ M 
The senses of the child immediately after 
birth remain inactive when these are not properly 
functioning. “ When the infant is just born, 
his sense-organs are incapable of apprehend- 
ing things ; and yet he is found to be experienc- 
ing joy, fear and sorrow, these being inferred 
from such indicatives as smiling, trembling and 
crying (respectively )/' 1 2 The infant just after birth 
expresses its desire for its mother' s milk through 
indications. Caraka, the great physician of the 
first century A.D., holds that human infants act 
instinctively, immediately after birth, without any 
training whatsoever. It is instinctively, and in- 
stinctively alone, that the infants learn to suck their 
mothers’ breasts, to smile and to fear. He says, 
“ Without being taught, children are seen to develop 
evidences of inclination to suck the breasts of their 
mothers, to smile, to take fright/ ' This is the 
period which is described as the dull stage in the 
Uvasagadasao thus, “ What he means is this : 

1 Maharsi Vedavyasa, Adipurana, edited by Oriental 
Religious Publication Society, v. 49. p. 25. 

2 Gotama, Nyayasutra, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 
Vol. Ill, p. 81. 

1 Caraka Samhita, tr. by Avinash Chunder Kaviraj, 
Vol. I, p. 120 ; Nyayasutra, Vol. Ill, p. 89. 
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beginning with the day of birth, for (a period of) 
seven days, till they come out of a condition 
of mental obstruction, (living) beings are dull 
(manda) or semi-conscious (momuha), This 
he calls the 4 dull stage ’ (manda-bhumi ).” 1 2 At 
the initial stage of this period, the infants 
senses are totally inactive. The Aitareya Brahmana 
does not accept the view discussei above. 
According to it the activity of the sense of hearing 
is manifest even at an undeveloped period of the 
dull stage.” 

The activities of the senses begin, anyway, 
after the completion of what is technically de- 
scribed as the dull stage. The ancient authority 
quoted strongly supports the view : it holds that 
the infant is capable of responding to light as well 
as sounds from the cradle. It enjoys music 
ecstatically. This is a concrete fact, of which 
every scientific student should do well to take 
note. It is common knowledge that the infant, 
on its arrival at the stage of childhood, when its 
senses of sight, hearing and other senses arc in 
an advanced stage of development, takes a good 
deal of delight in coloured objects and music. 
Fergusson has discovered a plate relating to the 
infancy of the Buddha which has a significant 


1 Uvasagadasao, Vol. II, Appendix, p. 23. 

2 Aitareya Brahmana. tr. by Dr. Martin Haug. 
Book III, Chapter 1 , p. 109. 
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bearing on this aspect of our thesis. In this plate, 
the Lord Buddha in his infancy is depicted in the 
act of being charmed with toys and figures by 
the women in attendance. Here wild animals as 
well as musical instruments figure in the show. 
Here there is a correct but probably unconscious 
testimony to a fact of the child psychology. 
This plate is thus described, “ fhe woman holds 
a child on her knee, apparently amusing it with a 
toy held in her right hand ; to the right and left 
of them are female slaves with chauris, whilst 
one beholds a parrot and fruit. Below are eleven 
small figures, some of them making rams butt, 
others are wrestling, and some playing on musical 
instruments for the child’s amusement. This is 
probably intended to represent the infancy 
of Buddha nursed by his mother Mayadevi (or 
Mahaprajapate). ” [ 

Motor Activity 

It is a well-known psychological fact that the 
sense-activity in the growing child is followed by 
motor activity. The infant is physically active, after 
it responds to outside stimuli through its senses. 
The motor activity is conditioned by the proper 
maturity, and functioning of all the senses; and 
it is manifest in infancy, and continues to grow 

1 James Fergusson and James Burgess, The Cave 
1 emples of India, pp. 333-34. 
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with unabated energy up to early adolescence. 
We quote below a Buddhist text which shows that 
this aspect of child psychology was common 
knowledge in ancient India : “ Well then, Upali, 

that boy-child on another occasion, when he has 
grown older, following on the ripening of the 
sense-faculties, plays with whatever may be play- 
things of such children .” 1 

According to the Uvasagadasao, the playful 
activity — the second stage in the physical change 
of human being — commences from the eighth day 
of the infant’s birth ; and it continues up to the 
time when it learns to walk by catching hold of the 
parents or surrounding objects. The chief charac- 
teristics of the infant in the playful stage are either 
crying, screaming or smiling. These activities are 
innate with the infant, owing to its experience of 
the state of happiness and unhappiness in the 
previous birth. The Uvasagadasao describes the 
characteristics of the growing child as follows : 
“ Afterwards those that have arrived (in the present 
birth) from a state of torment (in a previous 
existence) perpetually cry and scream ; while those 
that have come from a state of happiness laugh in 
the perpetual recollection of it. This he calls ‘the 
playful stage* (khidda-bhOmi ).” 2 It has been stated 
earlier in our discussion that crying and smiling 

1 The Book of the Gradual Sayings, tr. by F. L. 
Woodward, Vol. V, p. 141. 

2 The Uvasagadasao, Vol. II, Appendix, p. 23. 
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are automatic actions or instincts ; and the infant 
instinctively cries and smiles. Whatever may be the 
value of the argument put forth in the Uvasagadasao 
as to the cause of crying and smiling of the infants, 
the canon supports the theory that the infant instinc- 
tively cries and smiles. In the playful stage, the 
sense-activity of the infant is manifest after the 
instinct which marks the second stage of physical 
development in the growing organism of the infant. 
Sense-activity, however, continues to grow 
gradually and reaches perfection with the physical 
growth of the growing infant. It is followed by 
motor activity, as stated before. This activity, 
too, grows concomitantly with the physical growth 
of the growing child. 

The motor activity appears very early in 
infancy, and it is concomitant with the physical 
growth. It represents the first effort of the child 
towards self-realisation through self-help in an 
unconscious fashion. The infant, even in a state 
of utter helplessness, attempts the movements of 
its limbs by turning round the head for gaining 
strength when the mother runs to its help to 
prevent the precarious danger. The following 
extract supports our contention: “A child — 
turning round for strength — is to be brought up. 
Or else his mother is sufficient for him, or his 
mother is (a source of) strength for him.” 1 The 

1 The Nighan^u and The Nirukta, tr. by Lakshman 
Svarup, p. 142. 

2 — 1630B 
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infant also assists the movements of its limbs by 
lifting its throat and head. We have textual 
evidence in support of our assertion . 1 The infant 
at the initial stage of its movement cannot walk 
on its legs : it crawls on its four limbs — hands and 
feet — much after the fashion of a quadruped. 
The truth of the statement is supported by the 
authority already cited. This view of the 
Aitareya Brahmana is untenable, for, the new-born 
baby has to wait longer before it gains sufficient 
strength for walk. The Buddhacarita mentions 
that the strength in the limbs of the infant to 
crawl on the ground develops later than the 
instinct to suck. The following quotation will 
bear us out: “ For he too sucked milk in his 
infancy, and later in course of time he crawled on 
the ground.** 2 The Rgveda Samhita also mentions 
the crawling of the child. 3 The quotation given 
above proves that the capacity for walking appears 
in the child after a considerable period of time 
has elapsed after its birth. It is a phase of 
post-natal development. In the next stage, the 
child learns to walk under the guidance and 
with the help of its parents, and by catching hold 
of the surrounding objects. This walking-stage 

1 Aitareya Brahmana, tr. by Dr. Martin Haug, Book 
III, Chapter I, p. 109. 

2 The Buddhacarita, tr. by E. H. Johnston, Part 11, 
v, 31, p. 38, 

3 The Rgveda Samhita, tr. by H. H. Wilson, 8th 
Asjaka, 3rd Adhyaya, v. 3 , Vol. VI, p. 212. 
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of the child is styled the experimental stage in 
the Uvasagadasao. “ Then when they attempt to 
walk along on the ground, holding on to the hands 
or legs of their parents or to a bed or a stool, that 
he calls the ‘ experimental stage * (Vimamsa- 
bhumi ).*’ 1 It is also at this period that the child 
attempts to speak. It is to be noted that the 
initial attempt at speech begins with the use of the 
organ of tongue . 2 The real power for speech 
develops in a child when he learns to walk . 3 4 

It is a phenomenon of great psychological interest 
that the child conducts experiments in speaking as 
well as in walking simultaneously. This fact was 
noted and expressed by the greatest of India’s ep c 
poet in his famous work, the Raghuvarnsam, 
thus : “ The Royal infant went on adding to the 
pleasure of the King as he learned to repeat 
half audibly the words uttered by the nurse, to 
walk under her guidance and to bow down to the 
King at the signal, * nama V M There, we are told, 
how Raghu, the hero of the epic, learnt the rudi- 
ments of language, social manners, and etiquette, 
etc., from his nurse while being conducted by her 

1 The Uvasagadasao, Vol. II, Appendix, p. 23. 

2 Chandogyopanisad, tr. by F. M. Muller, Part I, p.73. 

3 Aitareya Brahmana, tr. by Ramendrasundar Trivedi. 

p. 229. 

4 Kalidasa, Raghuvamsam, Canto 111, v- 25 ; Dr. 
D. C, Das Gupta, Educational Ideals in Kalidasa s India, 
Prabuddha Bharata, March, 1942. 
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in the leading-string. The truth of the view is 
substantiated by the Adipurana as well as by 
Ksemendra, a ninth century Kasmirian scholar. 
iWe quote below relevant passages : 

Kale katipayatite bhasate parigacchati .” 1 

11 Piyusaskhalitardhavarnalalitalapaih sisuh varsati ." 2 

In exceptional cases, religious traits are manifested in 
a little child through its speech. Kalhana Misra, 
the author of RajatarariginI, refers to such a case : 

From her childhood her divine speech was 
manifest . " 3 The child is also very simple, 
specially raised in a forest hermitage , 1 and the 
sense of self-respect is not developed in it as 
well. ' In the next stage of physical growth, the 
motor activity continues unchecked with full 
vigour, when it becomes almost hopelessly an 
impossible task for the nurses to control the child. 
During this period, it can stand quite still unaided, 
and can run about here and there. The Uvasaga- 
dasao styles it an “ erect stage ” — the fourth stage 
in the physical growth of the growing child. The 

1 Maharsi Vedavyasa, The Adipurana, edited by 
Oriental Religious Publication Soceity, v. 51, p. 25. 

3 Ksemendra, Avadana Kalpalata, Vol. II, R. A. S. B., 
p. 847. * 

3 Kalhana Misra, RajataranginI, tr. by R. S. Pandit, 
Third Taranga, v. 433, p. 92. 

4 Bhavabhuti, Rama’s Later History or Uttara Rama- 
carita, tr. by S. K. Belvalkar, Act VI, p. 91. 

5 Bha[{athiripada Narayana, Narayaniyam, edited by 
P. N. Menon, v. 7, p. 942. 
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Jaina canon describes the characteristics of this 
period as follows : “ The time when they are fully 
able to walk on their feet, he calls 4 the erect stage ’, 
(ujugata-bhumi ).” 1 At this stage the child is 
restless and actively agile . 2 Hemacandra, the great 
Jaina scholar of the twelfth century A.D., describes 
the same characteristics of the growing child. It 
becomes unmanageable for the nurses to control 
their wards during this period, and they get tired 
by constantly running after them. The following 
quotation supports our statement: “The royal 
boys grew day by day. . . . Their fathers smiled 
at their very charming smiles, but were astonished 
at their strong walking. Even when held by the 

nurses, they did not stay on their laps 

Running about rapidly as they liked, they tired 
out their nurses running after them. Strength is 
a quality of the noble.’ During this period, as 
the child grows in years, it becomes stronger and 
stronger. It is a curious fact that cruelty appears 
as a special trait in the child at a certain stage of 
its development. It runs to take pleasure in giving 
pain to others, specially to wild birds and insects. 
We have authoritative text in our support : “ The 
royal boys, surpassing the Vayukumarakas in speed. 


1 Uvasagadasao, Vol. II, Appendix, p. 23. 

2 Hemacandra, Trisastisalaka Purusacaritra, tr by 
Helen M. Johnson, Vol. 11, p. 67. 

5 Ibid., p. 67. 
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caught birds, pleasure-parrots, peacocks, etc .” 1 2 
Next as the child grows older and reaches boyhood, 
it shows its cruelty to man as well, not sparing 
even its near relatives. We learn from the Maha- 
bharata how Bhima in his boyhood was fond of 
violence, and of physical feats. He was cruel, 
unusually strong, possessed of valour, swift-footed 
and used to assault mercilessly his own cousins. 
Kunti, the mother of the five Pandava brothers, 
lamented thus : 

“ sarvesam mama putranarii sa ekah kruravikramah 
bahvasi vipratipasca balye’pi rabhasah sada 
udvepate me hrdayam ye me duryodhanadayah 
balye’pi tena yudhyanto varaneneva marditah 

This cruelty trait — love of violence and lawlessness 
— is sometimes transformed into a criminal tendency 
culminating in murder. This trait among the 
juvenile criminals is found not only among the 
members of the lowest strata in society 1 * but also 
among the princes . 1 This special trait appears 
early in life, and later on develops into a poten- 
tiality for murder or actual murder. 


1 Hemacandra, op. cit., p. 67. 

2 Mahabharata. Part I. edited by Haridas Siddhanta* 
vagis, Udj'Ogaparva, vv. 10-11, p. 567. 

s Legends of Indian Buddhism, tr. by Winifred 
Stephens, pp. 31-32. 

1 Katha-Sarit-Sagara, tr. by C. H. Tawney, Vol. I, 
Aditastaranga 28, Taranga 2, vv. 152-53, p. 255. 
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Over and above the dark traits in childhood, 
the fighting instinct or pugnacity also characterises 
this period. The children of noble breed, 
especially of noble royal family, take delight in the 
company of the brave, and display utter disgust 
with the association of the mean and the lowly. 
This fact is clearly illustrated by Kalhana Misra in 
his Rajatarangini where he describes the young 
days of a Kasmirian prince, raised in the house of 
an humble potter, as a safeguard against the evil 
design of the usurper to the throne of Kasmir. 
This fact proves conclusively that the noble trait 
is sure to manifest itself in a royal infant, even if 
raised in a poor environment. The royal child, 
as he grew up, became more and more averse to 
the companionship of the base and the meaner 
associates . 1 This is what it should have been. 

Children, upon reaching their boyhood, in- 
stinctively imitate adult occupations in games. 
They play the role of a horse or an elephant. 
Some again, of noble origin, play the role of a 
King. In games they display their natural bent 
of mind, aptitudes, interests, origin and valour. 
Hemacandra, the great Jaina scholar of the twelfth 
century A.D., describes the children’s imitation 
of adult games in the following verses : 


1 Rajatarangini, tr. by R. S. Pandit, Third Taranga, 
v. 1 10, p. 67. 
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“ itasca Candragupto’rbhai ramamano dine dine 
vilebhe bhupatiriva tebhyo gramadikam sada. 
hastikrtya hayikrtya caruroha sa balakan 
prayo hi bhavinl laksmiringitairapi sucyate ’’ 1 

Kalhana Misra in his Rajataranginl tells us how 
the grandson of Pravarasena, the Kasmirian King, 
born in the house of a potter, played the role of a 
King while playing with his associates in boyhood. 
In the game he used to bestow marks of royal 
honour on his playmates, and would display royal 
valour and virtue while maintaining discipline 
among his associates. The little boys, however, 
elected their own King from amongst them ; and 
their choice fell upon the one possessing manly 
virtue and healthy physical vigour. The text 
runs: “He who had extraordinary energy was 
made by the little boys in their games the raja of 
their own group as the lion cub, in the forest, by 
the young animals. 

He distributed presents, conferred favours, and 
kept the lads under control ; never did he behave 
in a manner unworthy of a King. ’ 2 

We have noticed in the foregoing discussion 
how a child or a boy in the early days instinctively 
imitates everything from the environment. In his 


1 Hemacandra, Sthaviravalicarita, edited by Hermann 
Jacobi, vv. 242-43, p. 236. 

2 Rajataranginl, tr. by R. S. Pandit, Third Taranga, 
vv. 1 12-13, p. 67. 
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early games adult occupations of varied types, 
from the humbler rank to that of a monarch, nay 
even the quadruped life, figure very prominently. 
The growing child, upon reaching boyhood, also 
imitates adult occupations pertaining to lower 
and higher needs of life. He with his associates 
builds houses, walls and cities, only to demolish 
them afterwards. In the games the physical vigour 
of childhood and boyhood conspires with the 
fighting instinct against the playmates themselves, 
who not unfrequently, being split up into two 
hostile gangs, used to demolish the buildings, the 
walls, and the cities, etc., of each opposing party 
with violence. The boy at this period does not 
stick to one occupation. He constantly changes 
one occupation for another, as he is guided 
by impulses peculiar to this age. An extract 
cited from the Anandavrndavana-campuh thus 
supports our statement : li kadacidapi dhullbhireva 
pra~Irapuragrhadi nirmimite kadacidapi paranirmitarii 
bhanakti. te’pi tannirmitam bhanjanti. punarapi 

nirmimite punarapi bhanakti evamatikala- 

khelaya grhagamanamapi vismrtya rathyasu khelan- 
tam khelantam balasuryamiva tatpurapurandhrayo 
matrvadativatsalah salalityamabhidadhati . 

Even the little girls freely join the games with 
the boys before the dawn of sex instinct in them. 


1 Karnapura, Anandavrndavana-campuh, edited by 

Ramnarayana Vidyaratna, para. HI. PP* 259-60. 

3 — I630B 
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Thus Sree Krsna in his childhood and boyhood 
freely played with the girls who joined him 
in games innocently. In these games violence, 
characteristic of the boys and the girls of this age 
in life, figures prominently. The following rele- 
vant extract supports the above point : “ paranca 

dnOsarayan sahasamvasalaya sisutaya ca nihsarikoca- 
meva vrajabalika api sahakhelantlh sahacarabalaka- 
sadharanyenaiva khelaya paritosayan kadacidapi 
tabhistairapi kalahayamanasta stanapi tadayan 
tabhistaisca taditah kadaciddhasati kadacit kupyati 
na kupyati ca.’ M 

Our discussion reveals the important fact that 
the motor activity of the experimental stage is 
constantly on the increase with unabated vigour in 
the erect stage, the next higher stage in physical 
development ; and with physical . exuberance is 
manifest restlessness, bringing in its trail cruelty 
to heasts, birds, and insects. This again results 
in the instinct of homicide. The young boys and 
girls are not serious about their games : they play 
for pleasure, when restlessness and fickle-minded- 
ness dominate the early stage of their life. 

Learning Stage 

The fifth stage in the development of the 
human being is the learning stage, which is the 
most profitable time for him to commence his 
education in the primary school when he is 


Karnapura, op. cit. t para. 1 10, p. 259. 
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physically and mentalty fit to receive it. According 
to Sukracaryya, the physical growth of the child, 
after the fifth year from conception or fourth birth 
year, is rapid, when it grows daily . 1 The Uvasaga- 
dasao describes the learning stage as follows : 
“ The time when they are made to learn the arts, 
he calls 4 the learning stage * (sekha-bhumi) .” 2 3 In 
the learning stage the young learner has a natural 
aptitude for facts to satisfy his inquisitiveness with 
additional information. This is evident from the 
following quotation : 44 Please, Sir, inform me still 
more/' said the son. “Be it so, my child,’* 
the father replied. ' It is a common psychological 
truth, that it is a hopelessly difficult task even for 
the adults to satisfy the hunger for facts, so natural 
to the young learners, at this period of their 
physical and emotional development. 

According to the Garuda Puranam a child 
should receive formal education for ten years, 
under proper guidance, commencing it after the 
completion of the fifth year . the first five years 
being spent in the nursery. We have the following 
text in our support : “A child should be only 
fondled for the first five years, and ruled or tutored 


1 Sukracarya, Sukra-Niti, tr. by B. K. Sarkar, Chap IV, 

Sec* IV, v. 373. p. 179. 

2 The Uvasagadasao, Vol. II, Appendix, p. 23. 

3 Chandogya Upanisad, tr. by F. M. Muller, Part I, 

v. 4, p. 101. 
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for the next ten .” 1 Mallinatha, the commentator 
of Kalidasa, recommends the early beginning of the 
formal education of a child at the age of five . 2 3 4 
But some Jaina as wall as Buddhist authorities, 
unlike the Uvasagadasao, set up the eighth year 1 as 
the lower age limit for formal education of the young 
scholars in the art school. Physical energy is 
steadily on the increase in boyhood : it grows all 
through adolescence. At this period, however, 
physical restlessness, peculiar to childhood, dis- 
appears, and its limbs are properly disciplined 
though its mind is unsteady and fickle, even upon 
reaching adolescence. ” O King ! the seven year 

old child, whose limbs have been disciplined 

can now perform his mothers behests.”' The 
instinct of curiosity is perennial in childhood, and 
it lingers in grown-up boys and even in ladies — 
a fact borne out by many ancient texts. ” Then 
a boy nearly five years old, very lovely in person * 
sought to come out of an apartment with eyes 


1 The Garuda PuranEm, ed. by Manmathanath Dutta, 
Purvakhan<Jam, Canto 114, v. 59, p. 344. 

2 Kalidasa, Raghuvamsam, Canto II, v. 28. 

3 A^dha Magadhi Reader, edited by Ranarsi Das 
Jain, p. 110; The Antagada-Dasao and Anuttarovavaiya- 
Daasao, ti. by L. D. Barnett, p. 30 ; The Romantic 
Legend of Sakya Buddha, tr. by Samuel Beal, para 1, 
p. 72. 

4 The Ummagga Jataka, tr. by T. B. Yatawara r 

p. 82. 
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wide open in curiosity common in children/’ 1 
and again, “ Inspite of the fact that [very] young 
maidens, by reason of their eager curiosity, are 
[a bit] fickle-minded.” 2 

At this initial stage of life of the children, 
when they pass into boyhood, tlie traits of passion 
or more exactly the emotions of anger, the instinct 
of cruelty and the like develop in them . At this 
stage, the young learners are fond of hunting, 
riding, pleasure-trip or excursion either for feasting 
the eyes with beautiful scenes or for soothing the 
mind with shooting. The Syainika Sastra refers 
to hunting excursions that were in vogue in medi- 
aeval India with a special emphasis on the bene- 
fit relating to various games. We gather from this 
short treatise that there were various types of emo- 
tions such as (1) fierce emotion, (2) feeling of 
wonder, (3) emotion of fear, (4) feeling of laugh- 
ter, (5) emotion of heroism, and (6) emotion of 
sorrow that are excited in the hunter while hunting 
wild games/ These emotions do not suddenly 
sprout out in adolescence : these manifest them- 
selves gradually in the growing child from boyhood 
to early adolescence. These emotional traits are 

1 Vi^akha Datta, Mudra Raksasa, tr. by Prof. K. H. 
Dhruva, Act I, p. IC. 

2 Rajafekhara, Karpuramanjari, edited by C. R. 
Lanman, Act II, p. 261. 

Raja Rudradeva of ICumaon, Syaimka Sastia, tr. by 
MM. Haraprasad Sastri, pp. 31-32. 
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of great value and significance to early adolescents 
in their hunting games. Let us quote a relevant 
extract from the Romantic Legend of Sakya 
Buddha, depicting the hunting excurions of Lord 
Buddha in his boyhood which gave him immense 
pleasure: “But now, having completed twelve 
years and being perfectly acquainted with all the 
customary modes of enjoyment, as men speak* 
such as hunting, riding, and driving here and there, 
according to the desire of the eye or for the grati- 
fication of the mind ; such being the case, it came to 
pass on one occasion that he was visiting the Kan- 
Ku garden, and whilst there amused himself by 
wandering in different directions, shooting with his 
bow and arrow at whatever he pleased ; and so 
he separated himself from the other Sakya youths 
who were also in the several gardens enjoying 
themselves in the same way /’ 1 2 We learn from the 
same authority how the young Siddhartha, while 
out in the agricultural field in the company of fifty 
boys, cried out in lamentations after witnessing the 
hard work of the agriculturists in the field : “Alas ! 
alas! how full of misery is human life/’" This 
emotional trait is innate in human beings, only to 
manifest itself at the distress of others in early 


1 The Romantic Legend of 3akya Buddha, tr. by 
Samuel Beal, p. 72, para 2. 

2 Ibid „ p. 74 ; Lalitavistara, tr. by Rajendra Lai 
Mitra, p. 1^4. 
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adolescence. The relevant text runs: " The 
compassion innate in his nature, overflowed at the 
sight of distress .” 1 

Finally, let us now turn to the discussion of 
mental traits of the infant all through its physical 
growth. Our discussion has so far revealed the 
physical basis of instinct, sense-activity, motor 
activity, sentiments and emotions. These charac- 
teristics manifest themselves in human beings in 
a particular period of their physical growth. Some 
of these traits overlap one another, and these grow 
and develop gradually. The physical growth is 
also the basis of mental development. The 
intelligence of a man in his infancy is not fully 
developed : his mind is not formed, he is guided 
by instinct and sense-activity, and in his speech he 
uses his tongue. “ Like children whose mind is 
not yet formed, but breathing with the breath, 
speaking with the tongue, seeing with the eye, 
hearing with the ear .” 2 In infancy the mind is 
undeveloped, its power is latent, and it manifests 
itself in adolescence . 3 In a word, mental ability 
remains dormant in human being, and it develops 
gradually at the dawn of puberty. The mental 


1 Asvaghosa, The Saundarananda, tr. by E. H. 
Johnston, Canto 2, v. 17, p. 9. 

2 Chandogyopanisad, tr. F. M. Muller, Part I, p. 73. 

3 The Vedantasutras of Badarayana, tr. by Rai Baha- 
dur Srisa Chandra Vasu, p. 366. 
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power is latent in infancy, and it is innate — inborn 
or hereditary. 

Intelligence or native ability, though inborn and 
latent in infancy, grows gradually and steadily 
with the physical growth of the growing child, and 
it reaches maturity at adolescence or youth. The 
following quotation bears us out : ” Together they 
gradually grew up like intellect and vigour .” 1 
And again : “ And this boy, after having passed 
childhood, and, with just ripened intellect, having 
reached the state of youth, will become a brave .” 2 * * 
The child upon reaching adolescence not only 
grows in its bulk, height and weight, but also in 
intelligence. " A boy on whose body all limbs 
will be well formed, and of full volume, weight, 
and length, of a lovely figure like that of the 
moon ! And this boy, after having passed his 
childhood, and, with just ripened intellect, having 
reached the state of youth, will repeat, fully under- 
stand, and well retain (in his mind) the four 
Vedas .” 8 Not all persons in their adolescence 
reach maturity of intelligence — some of them 
remain children in intelligence even in their ad- 
vanced age owing to arrested development of native 
abilities, as is evident from the following extract : 

1 Hemacandra, Trisas(i4alaka-puru$arcaritra, Vol. I, 

p.99. 

9 Jaina Sutras, tr.by Hermann Jacobi, Part I, p, 240. 

8 Ibid., p. 221 . 
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4 ‘ What wonder is there that childish persons 
on account of their undeveloped intellect are 
unable to grasp Atman !’ ’ 1 Our discussion 
shows that human beings from their birth are mere 
bundles of instincts, when they act instinctively. 
Gradually they respond to outside stimuli through 
their sensory organs. In the next stage of their 
physical development motor activity precedes 
the development of intelligence. All these traits 
evolve gradually in the infants along with their 
physical growth. 


1 The Manjukyopani^ad, tr. by Swami Nikhilananda. 

p. 333. 
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CHAPTER II 
Adolescent Psychology 

We propose in this chapter to discuss the 
various stages in the growth and development of 
the child — psychological, emotional and mental — 
basing our discussion on the materials supplied 
by the authorities of ancient India. The most 
basical of all these stages is the physical 
one. It is, therefore, fitting that at the outset 
we should have a discussion of the physical charac- 
teristics of the adolescent youth of both the sexes — 
traits which are not conspicuous in infancy and in 
childhood. The physical characteristics of both 
the sexes, though not perceptible in boyhood and 
girlhood, are conspicuous by their contrast in their 
adolescence. Females differ from males in their 
having hard breasts, small hands and feet, small 
mouths, arrested development of the upper part 
and the fuller development of the lower part of 
the body. Females also differ from males in 
point of gait : they lack assertion in walking, 
standing, sitting, sleeping, eating and swallowing. 
The former differ also from the latter in their 
modes of dress . 1 The physical growth of the 

1 Buddhaghosa, Atthas'alini, tr. by Maung Tin, Vol. II* 

p. 419. 
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adolescents of the fair sex is in harmony with their 
height and weight. This is a biological pheno- 
menon, the truth of which is corroborated by many 
authoritative texts. Thus an authority describing 
a heroine says, “ She was excellent in the tokens 
and marks of distinction, perfect and well made 
as to volume, weight, and height,’* 1 She was a 
perfect heroine indeed : the growth in height is 
gradual. This is a common fact attested by obser- 
vation. An authority asserts, “ And thus he 
gradually increased in stature.” 2 3 Not only the 
growth in stature but also harmonious development 
of all physical characteristics is gradual. 8 The 
proportionate physical growth as to height, weight, 
and volume holds good even in the case of males 
in their adolescence. The following quotation 
bears us out : “A boy on whose body all limbs 
will be well formed, and of full volume, weight, 
and length, of a lovely figure like that of the 
moon!” 4 This psychological observation of the 
ancient Hindus, as to the physical growth of the 
adolescents of both the sexes, seems to be almost 
modern. Inspite of the physical similarities 


1 The Antagada-Dasao and Anuttarovavaiya-Dasao, 
tr. by Dr. L. D. Barnett, p. 15. 

2 The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, tr- by 
Samuel Beal, p. 262. 

3 The Buddhacarita or Acts of The Buddha, tr. by 
£. H. Johnston, Part II, p. 23. 

4 Jainasutra, tr. by Hermann Jacobi, Part I, p. 221 . 
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mentioned above, women differ from men in other 
physical characteristics, some of which are de- 
scribed below in detail. 

Contrary to the opinion expressed in the 
Atthasalini, Sriharsa, in his Nagananda, holds the 
view that the upper parts of the fair sex are much 
more developed than the lower ones. As for 
instance, the two feet are not sufficiently strong to 
bear the weight of the thighs, and these again in 
their turn are too weak to support the pressure of 
the weight of the hips or the buttocks. Likewise 
the heaving breast of the adolescent girl is too 
heavy for the waist to bear its brunt.' The ado- 
lescent girls in the full bloom of their youth possess 
dazzling loins," triple folded waist , 1 2 3 and the fuller 
developed buttocks . 4 Not all the girls in their 
adolescence have bulky waists, and some among 
them possess slender waists . 5 At this stage of 
physical development, their buttocks also undergo 
changes. These are heaved in their initial change , 6 
and reach further development in the next stage of 


1 Sriharsa, Nagananda, tr. by V. R. Nerurkar, Act III, 
v. 6, p. 25. 

2 Ummagga Jataka, tr. by T. B. Yatawara, p. 202. 

3 RajaSekhara, Karpuramanjari, tr. by C. R. Lanman, 
Act III, v. 19, p. 269. 

4 /bid., Act II, v. 15, p. 250, v. 23, p. 251. 

5 Ummagga Jataka. p. 202. 

4 RupagoswamI, Ujjvalanilamanih, edited by Ram- 
narayana Vidyaratna, p. 441. 
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their growth, while in the final stage they expand to 
the fullest development in their full vigour of youth . 1 
According to Rajasekhara, in the final stage of 
development the buttocks of the adolescent girls 
get round 2 and become wheel-like . 3 

The breasts of the girl also pass through 
certain phases of development. In early ado- 
lescence, they jot out a little bit , 4 in the next stage of 
development the breasts are clearly perceptible , 5 
and in the final stage of the growth the two breasts 
of the fair sex become very bulky , 6 and at the age 
of sixteen these generally become hard like buds . 7 
Rajasekhara, a ninth century scholar, poet and 
dramatist, in his famous Karpuramanjari, maintains 
that the two breasts of the adolescent girls occupy 
the whole bosom , 8 and these are developed almost 
into the shape of a tower . 9 

The eyes become restless 10 in their perfection 11 in 
their adolescence. According to Rajasekhara, the 

1 Rupagoswami, op. cit ., p. 446. 

2 Rajasekhara, Karpuramanjari, Act II, v. 34, p. 256. 

■ Ibid., Act III, v. 19, p, 269. 

4 Rupagoswami, op. cit., p. 442. 

4 Ibid., p. 444. 6 Ibid., p. 446. 

7 The Ummagga Jataka, p. 202. 

R Rajasekhara, Karpuramanjari, Act III, v. 19, p. 269. 

9 Ibid., Act II, v. 33, p. 255. 

10 Mammafa, Kavya-prakaSa, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 
p. 64; Ujjvalanilamanih, p. 442; Anandavrndavana-campuh, 

p. 450 ; Karpuramanjari, Act 111, v. 16, p. 268. 

n Karpuramafijarl, Act III, v. 16, p.268. 
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typical eyes of the youthful girls with large pupils 
resemble almonds. 1 Apparently these sensuous and 
vegetable similes, so outrageous today, were per- 
mitted and enjoyed by primitive people. The eye- 
brows ere also indicative of love 2 * in the girls in their 
youth. The cheek-bones of the young girls are also 
getting properly developed, much after the manner of 
the full-orbed moon. The following relevant extract 
will be found interesting : ‘ * The expanse of her 

cheeks is like to the full-orbed moon.*’ s The 
lips are dazzling, 4 teeth are beautiful, 5 and hair 
on the head is profuse, possessed of long black hair 
with curl at the tip. 0 InJian literatures, sacred and 
secular, are full of vivid descriptions of physical 
growth and beauty of the adolescent girls. In this 
connection Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhavam deserves 
special mention. In this epic we get a glowing 
and charming description of the youthful goddess 
Parvatl. The following quotation from the 
Ummagga Jataka gives us a vivid description of 
the youth of Nanda Devi: “ Her lips and loins 
are as dazzling as the plates of solid gold. Her 
speech is sweet and soothing and lovely, and her 
voice is like the voice of young swans The 

1 Karpuramanjari, Act I, v. 32, p. 238. 

2 Kavyaprakasa, p. 64 ; Prakrtasuktaratnamala, edited 
by Puran Chand Nahar, p. 57. 

* Karpuramanjari, Act I, v. 32, p. 238. 

4 Ummagga Jataka, p. 202. 

h Ibid., loc. cit. Ibid ,, lo c. cit. 
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sole of her foot is as red as if it was plastered with 
wax. Her eyes, which are like the eyes of young 
deer, are long, as if they were gone away to 
speak a secret to the ear ; the pupils are round' like 
the eyes of pigeons, and gleam with the five colours, 
and they surpass even the petals of blue lotus 
flower. Her lips are as red as ripe limbuwela 
fruit. She has beautiful teeth, like lines of small 
pieces of chalk set in the two portions of a gourd. 
She has limbs which dance like a well-grown 
kaluwel creeper. She has a slender waist. Her 
hair is a dark-green colour, very fine, long, and 
curled at the end. Her look is as pleasant as that 
of a young virgin deer. Her figure shines as 
brilliantly as a flame in winter, or is as pleasing to 
the eye of every man who sees her as is a flame 

during winter Nanda Devi is possessed of the five 

especial beauties of a woman, viz ., beauty of skin, 
beauty of flesh, beauty of age, beauty of teeth, 
and beauty of bones. Her breasts are hard as 
those of a maiden of sixteen years.” 1 Rupa- 
goswaml, the great Vaisnava scholar and saint of the 
fifteenth century, describes in his Ujjvalanilamanih 
the various stages of development in the adolescent 
girls as follows : heaving breasts, restless eyes, 
smiling face and fickle mind are indicative of the 
dawn of adolescence in a girl. The following 
extract bears us out : — 


1 Ummagga Jstaka, p. 202. 
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" Darodbhinnastanarh kificiccalakaam manthara- 

smitam 

Managabhisphuradbhavam navya- 

yauvanamucyate. * n 

The next higher stage in the development of 
physical growth of a girl is called vyakta yauvana 
or expressed youth. In this stage her breasts are 
perceptibly raised, forming three folds as it wsre 
in the centre when the body becomes brilliant. 
The relevant text runs : 

Vaksah pravyakta-vaksojam madhyanca 

subalitrayam 

Ujjvalani tathangani vyakte sphurati 

» >2 

yauvane. 

In the final stage of the growth in an adolescent 
girl, her buttock expands, the centre of her bosom 
becomes narrow, the breasts become heavy, the 
limbs become bright and the thighs resemble 
banana plants. These physical traits manifest 
themselves in a girl in her full bloom. The point 
is clear from the following verse of Rupa Goswami : 

“nitambo vipulo madhyam Krsamangarh 

varadyuti 

plnau kucavuruyugmam rambhabham 

purnayauvane. t,a 


1 Rupa Goswami, Ujjvalanilamanih, v. 12, p. 442. 
a Ibid., v. 12, p. 444. 

3 Ibid o v. 14, p. 446. 
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We have no materials at our disposal 
revealing the physiological growth of the adoles- 
cents of both the sexes. The physical growth of 
girls in their early adolescence enhances their 
beauty. The Jaina canons — the Anta- 

gada-Dasao and Anuttarovavaiya-Dasao , 1 and the 
Vivagasuyam 2 — all ascribe exquisiteness of beauty 
in the growing adolescents of the fair sex due 
to the symmetrical formation of the limbs brought 
about by puberty. Abundance of materials 
relating to the point, mentioned above can be 
gathered from the literatures, both devotional and 
secular. 

During this period of adolescence, emotional 
traits also manifest themselves in both the sexes. 
The Agnipuranam tells us of twelve emotional 
traits in the adolescents, especially of the fair sex. 
They are as follows : hava, hela, Sobha, kanti, 
dipti, madhuryam, souryam, pragalbhyam, udarata, 
sthairyam, gambhirats, and bhava .' 1 Dhananjaya, 
a tenth century scholar tells us of twenty emo- 
tional traits in the adolescents of both the sexes of 
which the above mentioned ten traits save gam- 
bhiryam, (gravity) and souryam (valour) are 
common. 

1 The Antagada-Dasao and Anuttarovavaiya Dasao, 
tr. by L. D., Barnett, p. 15. 

2 Vivagasuyam, tr. by V. J. Choksi, and M. C. Modi, 
p. 103. 

s Agnipuranam, edited by Manmatha Nath Dutta, 

Vol. II, p, 11248. 

5—16303 
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The following ten are the additional emotional traits 
which we learn from his famous Da£arupa : 
Ida, vilasa, vicchitih, vibhrama, kilakincita, 
mottayita, kuttamita, bibbokah, lalita and vihrta . 1 
Another authority, Visvanath Kaviraj, a fifteenth 
century scholar in his Sahityadarpana tells us 
of twenty-eight emotional trails to be found 
in the adolscents. His twenty emotional traits 
agree with the ones given by Dhananjaya in his 
Dasarupa ; and the eight additional traits given by 
him are as follows : mada, tapana, mougdh- 
yam, viksepa, kutuhala, hasitam, cakitam, and keli . 2 3 
RupagoswamJ, another authority of the fifteenth 
century agrees thoroughly with Dhananjaya in his 
description of the twenty traits of the adolescents/ 
Thus we see that Dhananjaya, Visvanath and 
Rupagoswaml, all these authorities agree in the 
description of twenty emotional traits in the adoles- 
cents, the first ten being common with the 
Agnipuranam with the exception of gam- 
bhiryam (gravity) and souryam (valour). Thus, 
from all the authorities mentioned above, we 
get a list of total thirty emotional traits in 
the adolescents. Visvanath, makes a critical 

1 Dhanafijaya, Dasarupa, tr. by George, C. O. Haas, 
vs. 48-49, p. 59. 

2 Visvanatha Kaviraj, Sahitya Darpana, edited by Ptof. 
Gurunath Vidyanidhi, and revised by Kalipada Tarka- 
charya, v. 99, p. 99. 

3 Rupagoswatpl, Ujjvalanilamanih, pp. 496-97. 
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analysis of the twenty-eight of these traits 
thus : — first ten emotional traits are common 
in the adolescents of both the sexes and the rest 
are found only in the fair sex. He further tells 
us that the first three traits are angaja (bodily), 
and are expressed by the adolescents by their eyes 
and brows. The next seven traits are ajatnaja 
which arise spontaneously and the remaining 
eighteen traits are natural among the fair sex . 1 
Dhananjaya and Rtipagoswaml both agree as to 
the physical basis of bhava (feeling), hava (emo- 
tion), and hela (passion), whereas the remaining 
seventeen traits are regarded by them as of spon- 
taneous origin." In fact all these traits which are 
innate manifest themselves in adolescence. 

RupagoswamT in his Ujjvalanilamanih, makes a 
critical analysis of the traits found in Sree Radha 
in her adolescence, into the following principal 
categories, physical, vocal, social intelligence, 
and errotic emotion. According to this authority 
the girls in their adolescence not only become 
graceful in appearance, but also sweet in voice, 
very sympathetic to their friends and courteous 
in their dealings with them. Thus these authori- 
ties on aesthetics are scientifically very exact and 

1 Visvanatha Kaviraj, Sahitya Darpana, v. 99, p. 99. 
Ujjvaianilamanih, pp. 496-97. 

“ Dhananjaya, The Da^arupa, tr. by George, C, O. 
Haas, para 48, p. 59; Ujjvalanilamanil?, p. 497. 
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The following ten are the additional emotional traits 
which we learn from his famous Da£arGpa : 
Ilia, vilasa, vicchitih, vibhrama, kilakificila, 
mottayita, kuttamita, bibbokah, lalita and vihrta . 1 
Another authority, Visvanath Kaviraj, a fifteenth 
century scholar in his Sahityadarpana tells us 
of twenty-eight emotional traits to be found 
in the adolscents. His twenty emotional traits 
agree with the ones given by Dhananjaya in his 
Dasarupa ; and the eight additional traits given by 
him are as follows : mada, iapana, mougdh- 
yam, viksepa, kutuhala, hasitam, cakilam, and keli . 2 
RupagoswamI, another authority of the fifteenth 
century agrees thoroughly with Dhananjaya in his 
description of the twenty traits of the adolescents . 3 
Thus we see that Dhananjaya, Visvanath and 
RupagoswamI, all these authorities agree in the 
description of twenty emotional trails in the adoles- 
cents, the first ten being common with the 
Agnipuranam with the exception of gam- 
bhlryam (gravity) and souryam (valour). Thus, 
from all the authorities mentioned above, we 
get a list of total thirty emotional traits in 
the adolescents. Visvanath, makes a critical 

1 Dhananjaya, Dasarupa, tr. by George, C. O. Haas, 
vs. 48-49, p. 59. 

2 Visvanatha Kaviraj. Sahitya Darpana, edited by Pi of. 
Gurunath Vidyanidhi, and revised by Kalipada Tarka- 
charya, v. 99, p. 99. 

3 Rupagoswaipl, Ujjvalanllamanih, pp. 496-97. 
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analysis of the twenty-eight of these traits 
thu$ :* — first ten emotional traits are common 
ill the adolescents of both the sexes and the rest 
afrfe found only in the fair sex. He further tells 
u$ that, the first three traits are angaja (bodily), 
ahd expressed by the adolescents by their eyes 
and bfc^ivs. The next seven traits are ajatnaja 
which arise spontaneously and the remaining 
eighteen traits are natural among the fair sex . 1 
Dhananjaya and Rupagoswami both agree as to 
the physical basis of bhava (feeling), hava (emo- 
tion), and hela (passion), whereas the remaining 
seventeen traits are regarded by them as of spon- 
taneous origin." In fact all these traits which are 
innate manifest themselves in adolescence. 

ROpagoswami in his Ujjvalanilamanih, makes a 
critical analysis of the traits found in Sree Radha 
in her adolescence, into the following principal 
categories, physical, vocal, social intelligence, 
and errotic emotion. According to this authority 
the girls in their adolescence not only become 
graceful in appearance, but also sweet in voice* 
very sympathetic to their friends and courteous 
in their dealings with them. Thus these authori- 
ties bn aesthetics are scientifically very exact and 


1 Visvanatha Kaviraj, Sahitya Darpana, v. 99, p. 99. 
Ujjvaianilamanih, pp. 496-97 . 

a Dhananjaya, The DasarGpa, tr. by George, C. O, 
Haas, para 48, p. 59; Ujjvalanilamaijib, p. 497. 
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The following ten are the additional emotional traits 
which we learn from his famous Daferfipa : 
Ilia, vilasa, vicchitih, vibhrama, kilakincita, 
mottayita, kuttamita, bibbokah, lalita and vihrta . 1 
Another authority, Visvanath Kaviraj, a fifteenth 
century scholar in his Sahityadarpana tells us 
of twenty-eight emotional traits to be found 
in the adolscents. His twenty emotional traits 
agree with the ones given by Dhananjaya in his 
Dasarupa ; and the eight additional trails given by 
him are as follows : mada, tapana, mougdh- 
yam,viksepa, kutuhala, hasitam , cakitam, and keli . 2 3 
Rupagoswami, another authority of the fifteenth 
century agrees thoroughly with Dhananjaya in his 
description of the twenty traits of the adolescents.* 
Thus we see that Dhananjaya f Visvanath and 
Rupagoswami, all these authorities agree in the 
description of twenty emotional trails in the adoles- 
cents, the first ten being common with the 
Agnipuranam with the exception of gam- 
bhlryam (gravity) and souryam (valour). Thus, 
from all the authorities mentioned above, we 
get a list of total thirty emotional traits in 
the adolescents. Visvanath, makes a critical 

1 Dhananjaya. Dasarupa, tr. by George, C. O. Haas, 

vs. 48-49, p. 59. 

3 ViSvanatha Kaviraj, Sahitya Darpana, edited by Piof, 
Gurunath Vidyanidhi, and revised by Kalipada Tarka- 
charya, v. 99, p. 99. 

3 Rupagoswatpl, Ujjvalanilamanih, pp. 496-97, 
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analysis of the twenty-eight of these traits 
thus : — first ten emotional traits are common 
in the adolescents of both the sexes and the rest 
ate found only in the fair sex. He further tells 
Ufcrthtyk the first three traits are arigaja (bodily), 
and &£$ expressed by the adolescents by their eyes 
and bfrbws. The next seven traits are ajatnaja 
which arise spontaneously and the remaining 
eighteen traits are natural among the fair sex . 1 
Dhananjaya and Rupagoswami both agree as to 
the physical basis of bhava (feeling), hava (emo- 
tion), and hela (passion), whereas the remaining 
seventeen traits are regarded by them as of spon- 
taneous origin." In fact all these traits which are 
innate manifest themselves in adolescence. 

Rupagoswami in his Ujjvalanilamanih, makes a 
critical analysis of the traits found in Sree Radha 
in her adolescence, into the following principal 
categories, physical, vocal, social intelligence, 
and errotic emotion. According to this authority 
the girls in their adolescence not only become 
graceful in appearance, but also sweet in voice* 
very sympathetic to their friends and courteous 
in their dealings with them. Thus these authori- 
ties bn aesthetics are scientifically very exact and 

1 Visvanatha Kaviraj, Sahitya Darpana, v. 99, p. 99. 

Ujjvaianilamaiiih, pp. 496-97. 

a Dhanafijaya, The Dasarupa, tr. by George, C. O. 
Haas, para 48, p. 59; Ujjvalanilamanih, P- 497. 
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thorough in their descriptions which are sensuous 
but not sensual. They were experts in their arts 
who knew full well how to appreciate and enjoy 
the beauties of life without being either intoxica- 
ted or ensnared by them. Some of these authori- 
ties like Rupago3wam! were ascetical devotees who 
sacrificed all the material interests of life at the 
altar of the pursuit of the truth divine. The 
Ujjvalanllamanih describes the good traits in 
Sri Radha in her adolescence in the following 
verse : — 

“atha vrndavanesvaryah kirttyante pravara gunah 
madhureyam navavayascalapangojjvalasmita 
carusaubhagyarekhadhya gandhonmadita-madhava 
sarigitaprasarabhijria ramyavak narmapandita 
vinita kamnapjrna vidagdha patavanvita 
lajjasila sumaryada dhairya-gambhlryaSalini 
suvilasa mahabhava-paramotkarsa-tarsini 
gokula-premavasati-jagacchreni asadyasah 
gurvarpita-gurusneha sakhf pranayita vasa. " l 

Thus the facts of Nature were made to play their 
part even in the development of religious and 
philosophical thoughts. 

According to the same authority these traits 
are inborn which manifest themselves only in ado- 
lescence ; and in support of his view he cites the 
case of Sri Radha in the following verses : 


1 Rupagoswami, Ujjvalanllamanih, p. 105. 
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“balyadhvSnta sakhe prayahi tarasa 

radhavapurdvlpata 

starunyadyumaneryadesa vijayarambhah 

puro jrmbhate 

krsnavyomni rucirdarottaralata taradyutau 

kapyurah 

pjrvadrau susamonnatih smitakala pasyadya 

vaktrambuje .” 1 

With this brief description of the physical and 
the emotional traits of the adolescent girls, let us 
na.v turn to further description of the emotional 
traits of youths of both the sexes. 

We learn from Kalidasa s Sakuntala how 
Priyamvada, Anasuya, and Sakuntala were in 
deep love with one another at the dawn of 
their adolescence. Both Priyamvada and 
Anasuya assisted Sakuntala in all possible 
ways in her amatory advance to King Dusyanla . 2 
Bhavabhuti, a much later authority in his Malatl- 
Madhava tells us how females were in deep 
love with each other resulting in an indissoluble tie 
of friendship. In early days the girls are bound 
together by the common tie of interest in physical 
activities such as running, jumping and playing. 
This familiarity in early girlhood matures into an 
inseparable tie of friendship almost approaching to 
love at the dawn of adolescence. Thus Madayan- 
tika embracing Mslat! remarks : 

1 Rupagoswami, op. cit pp. 150-52. 

* Sakuntala, Act 111, Verses, 15-19. 
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“My dearest friend, this is indeed delightful. 

One city saw our birth ; our infant sports 
And opening youth have ever found us friends. 
This mutual love of the adolescents is not limited 
to the fair sex only. It is extended to males as 
well in their puberty. The Buddhist source subs- 
cribes to the same view when it narrates the deep 
love between Upatissa and Kotila more popularly 
known as Sariputra and Moggallana. The follow- 
ing extract supports our view : 

“Closely as cause and effect are bound together, 
So do two loving hearts entwine and live, 

Such is the power of love to join in one. 

Even as the lily lives upon and loves the water, 
Upatissa and Kotila likewise. 

These two joined by closest bond of love. 

If by necessity compelled to live apart, 

Were overcome by grief and aching heart .” 1 2 3 
The Kathakosa tells us of the incidents of love 
among the same sex. ! 

Kalidasa in his Sakuntala depicts the love of the 
heroine for King Dusyanta. We all know how 
Sakuntala was reared in an ideally spiritual environ- 
ment under the immediate supervision of the nun 
Gotami in the hermitage of the sage Kanva. Even 

1 Bhavabhuti, Malati-Madhava, tr. by H. H. Wilson, 
Act IV, p. 43. 

2 The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, pp. 
324-25. 

3 The Kathakosa, tr. by C. H. Tawney, p. 147, 
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in such an environment, sex-urge manifest- 
ed itself in Sakuntala 1 in her eaily adolescence. 
In some girls at the dawn of puberty the divine 
love manifests itself. Thus Parvati was under 
the influence of divine love when she, under painful 
austerities, worshipped lord Siva to win Him as 
her husband . 2 * In brief, according to Kalidasa 
some girls in early adolescence fall in love with the 
members of the opposite sex out of sexual urge and 
some again out of divine love. But in most cases 
the lover is urged by sex-instinct m her advancement. 
During adolescence the emotion of love is very 
intense and it affects the whole body of the love- 
stricken youths — males and females. Thus a 
relevant text runs: “The galling intense passion 
of the heart freely circulates like poison, burns 
like smokeless fire blown (by the wind), afflicts 
every part of the body like a high fever .” 8 The 
extracts like “youth is like the rushing torrent 
of a mountain stream ”; 4 * and, 


1 Kalidasa, Sakuntala, tr. by Arthur, W. Ryder, Act 

HI, pp. 29-30, 32. 

* Kumarasambhavam, tr. by Ralph T. H. Griffith, 
Canto, V, pp 58, 65. 

* Mammata, the Kavyaprakasa, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 
p. 172. Bhavabhuti, Malati-Madhava. tr. by H. H. 
Wilson, Act I, p. 1621. 

4 Vikrama’s Adventures, part I, tr. by F. Edgerton, 

paia 4, p. 220. 
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” The flow’ry bow is strung* 

And ardent youth is reckless of the peril ” 1 
are indicative of the love-stricken state of the 
adolescents. At the dawn of adolescence, it is 
natural for the youth to love and to hoard riches 
and wealth. In a word, adolescence is the age 
of the problem of selecting life’s companion and 
finding employment. These two are the chief 
occupations of a youth. The following extract 
supports our statement: ‘In the dawn of youth 
when the body is in its perfect beauty, it is the 
occupation of youth to love, to long, to cherish.... 

To care for, love, and hold dear wealth, corn 
and goods of diverse kinds is the occupation of 
youth . 2 * KalidSsa was also conscious of this 
important psychological truth which he advocated 
in his Sakuntala where Priyartivada, in course of a 
conversation with Anasuya expressed jokingly the 
hidden thought of the heroine of her ardent desire 
to be united with her husband like a moon- 
beam encircled round a tree . 8 

Youth is the best time for enjoyment — physical, 
aesthetic or intellectual. A well known passage 
of Bhasa illustrative of the point is given below : 
“Cheli : — play on, play on, princess, let this 


1 Bhavabhuti, Malali-Madhava, Act I, p. 13. 

2 Lalitavislara, p. 237. 

n Sakuntala, tr. by Sir William Jones, Act I, p. 9. 
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delightful time of youth be fully enjoyed .” 1 
Love for the same sex and for the opposite sex 
plays an important role in gang-spirit — the adole- 
scents move about in gangs either in the 
company of their own sex or in the company of 
the opposite sex. The motive in either case is 
the enjoyment of their youth in sight-seeing, 
indulging in care-free movements and in merriment. 
Thus we learn m the Prabandhakosa, how the 
princess, Vasudatti, born of the serpent King, 
lord of Trouncaharanam in the subterranean region 
with Tharu, Varu, Campakasena, Vasantavalli, 
Mohamaya, Madanamurccha, Rambha, Vimalanana, 
Tara, Sara, Ca i fanavalli, Laksmi, Lilavati and 
Kalavati — her fourteen lady friends went on ex- 
cursion into the beautiful garden in Kausambi 
territory for indulging in youthful pranks . 2 We 
have on the other hand evidences to show how 
adolescents of both the sexes sometimes arrange 
excursion trips for merry-making and youthful 
indulgences. Thus we have on record, in the 
Vinaya Text, how a troop of thirty young friends 
of Uruvela with their young wives were indulging 
in youthful sports in the neighbouring bower of 
Kappasika, where Lord Buddha himself was 
resting in course of his preaching mission to 

* Bhasa, Svapna*Vasavadatta, tr. by S. Subba Rau, 
Act II, p. 14. 

2 Rajasekhara Suri, Prabandhakosa, edited by Jina 
Vijaya, part I, p. 86. 

6-1630B 
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Uruvilva . 1 The Ceylonese Buddhist Text tells us 
a similar tale . 2 The Chinese Buddhist Text tells 
us that a company of thirty young men were sporting 
in the aforesaid garden not with their young 
wives but with their girl friends. The following 
appropriate text may be cited in support : 44 Just 
at this time there was a party of thirty young men 
enjoying themselves in this same wood, all of 
whom, save one, had a pleasant female companion 
as an associate. Then the others, seeing that 
one of their number was not accompanied by a 
companion, began to contrive how to find one 
for him, but without any success, till at last they 
got a common dancing girl to join herself to their 
company, and associate with the young man who 
was alone without a female friend. So they 
passed their time m singing and dancing, till night 
coming on, they gradually sank to rest, and were 
soon asleep .” 1 It is needless to multiply illus- 
trations in support of our contention that the 
adolescents — males and females — are gangsters, 
rude, wild and gregarious. 


1 The Vinaya Test, tr. by 1 . W. Rhys Davids, and 
Hermann Oldenberg, Vol. I, pp. 116-17. 

2 Manual of Buddhism, tr. by Spence, R. Hardy, 

p. 188 . 

* The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, tr. by 
Samuel Beal, pp. 287-88; Dhammapada Commentary, 
tr. by Eugene Watson Burlingame, part II, p. 1 18. 
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Men differ among themselves in their sexual 
appetites. Men, when under the influence of love, 
become blind, and in the selection of their beloved 
they observe no restrictions as to age. Thus 
some men under the influence of the sexual urge 
fall in love with girls of tender age, some with 
young ladies, some with ladies of mature age 
and some again with elderly women . 1 Love has 
its ebb-tide and flow-tide — it is unsteady. We 
have already noticed, how love in its flow- 
tide permeates the whole body and in its ebb-tide 
it dies. “Love dies through absence .” 2 * Emotions 
which manifest at adolescence are unsteady — 
they have their rise and decline/ The love of 
nature is manifest even in childhood when little 
children show intense liking for the moon. Thus 
runs an appropriate text : 

“Angulyagram yatha balaiscandram grhnanti 

durmatih .” 4 

This habit of love for the moon is constant even 
in adolescence. The love or other phenomena 
of nature may also be noted in this connection. 

1 Buddhist Birth Stories, tr. by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
p. 203. 

2 Visnusarma, Pancatantra, tr. by A. W. Ryder, 
p. 60. 

1 Kunda Kunda Acarya. The Pravacanasara, tr. by 
Barend Faddegon, p. 48. 

1 The Lankavatara Sutra, ed. by Bunyiu Nanjio, 
p. 353. 
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Every child, it will be no exaggeration to say> 
is a lover of nature : every child is a nature* 
philosopher. Hemacandra mentions lunar fancy 
in the adolescence of the fair sex during their 
pregnancy. Thus the text runs: “Because his 
mother had a pregnancy-whim for drinking the 
moon, while he was still in embryo, and because 
he was moon-colour, his father named him 
Candraprabha.” 1 The same author in his 
Sthaviravalicarita refers to the same pregnancy- 
whim of the young expectant mother. The 
case is that of a daughter of the tamer of 
peacocks, who in her advanced stage of pregnancy 
was hankering to drink the moon. This being 
told to Canakya by her relations, he satisfied her 
pregnancy-whim by making her drink the moon, 
reflected in the water of a pot. The relevant verse 
runs : 

mayuraposakamahattarasya duhitustada 
abhudapannasattvayascandrapanaya dohadah 
tatkutumbena kathitascanakyaya sa dohadah 
puraniyah kathamasaviti prsto’vadacca sah. ,vi 
A young educated lady gifted with poetic genius 
in her adolescence finds beauty in the moon which 
supplies her with materials to write poems on that 

1 Hemacandra* Tri§a§tisalakapurusacantra, Vol, H, pp. 
317 - 18 . 

2 Hemacandra, Sthaviravalicarita, edited by Hermann 
Jacobi, verses 231-32, p. 235. 
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planetary body. 1 2 Thus fine natural poetry is 
associated with fine sentiments of the heart. 

The maternal instinct is developed in girls 
at the dawn of their adolescence. In their 
girlhood, they are strongly guided by it in playing 
the role of mother and in dramatising the household 
activities. They are not serious about their domes- 
tic games. They caress their dolls as a mother 
would caress her child. Kalidasa refers to this 
practice on the part of Parvati and her associates in 
Kumarasambhavam.~ A text relevant to the point 
asserts : “The unmarried girls, residing in that place, 
proceeded to celebrate the marriage of their several 
pairs oi dolls by placing their (the dolls) feet on 
the fringe of the stone-like disc of the full moon. “ J 
Kathasaritsagara also tells us how young girls look 
upon dolls as their own children “ for to-day 
when she was playing with a doll and making 
believe it was a child, 1 said to her in fun.” 1 Thus 
little girls play the role of mother instinctively and 
are guided more by imagination than by actual 
reality. Over and above, they play with dolls for 


1 Rajasekhara, Karpuramanjari, Act 111, V. 30, p. 274. 

2 Kalidasa, Kumarasambhavam, tr. by Ralph T. H. 
Griffith*, Canto I, p. 17. 

* Ramamatya's Svaramelakalfinidhi, tr. by M. S. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, v. 16, pp. 43, 169. 

1 Kathasaritsagara, Vol. 1, tr. by C. H. Tawrvey, p. 
194, Aditastarangah, 24, faraugal?. 2, v, 29. 
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amusement . 1 Maternal instinct and sensuous enjoy- 
ment were the basis of girls’ activities in playing 
with the dolls. It is only in adolescence that the 
maternal instinct is predominant in them. Kalidasa 
in his Sakuntala and Kumarasambhavam refers to 
the manifestation of maternal love in Sakuntala and 
Parvati when they reached puberty or adolescence. 
Sakuntala, thus out of maternal love for the fawn at 
Kanva’s asrama, anointed ingudi oil at its face while 
bruised by the prick of kusa grass . 2 Parvati also 
in her adolescence fed the wild deer with grain with 
her own hands, and they in their turn amply repaid 
the maternal love by the implicit confidence they 
placed upon her." 

Over and above, their maternal love for the 
fauna, the adolescent ladies also show their mother- 
ly and sisterly love for the wild floras. Kalidasa 
notices this adolescent trait in his Kumarasambhavam 
and Sakuntala in the following extracts : 

The trees that blossomed on that lonely mount 

She watered daily from the neighbouring fount : 

If she had been their nursing mother, she 

Could not have tended them more carefully,” 4 


J Kathasaritsagara, Vol. I, p. 257. 

' Kalidasa, Sakuntala, tr. by Arthur W. Ryder, Act 
IV. p. 47. 

a Kalidasa, Kumarasambhavam, Ralph T. H. Griffith* 
Canto V, p. 58. 

4 Ibid., Canto V, p. 58. 
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and again “ Sakuntala : Oh, it is n’t Father s bidding 
so much. I feel like a real sister to them. (She 
waters the trees). * * 1 The maternal instinct in the 
adolescent ladies, unlike the one in their girlhood 
leaves a permanent impression upon their mind ; 
and Kalidasa was fully aware of this fact when he 
narrates how Parvati could not forget her maternal 
love for the wilcf floras and the faunas long 
after the birth of Karttikeya. 2 Love looks through 
the eyes and not through the mind : it is intensely 
emotional and not rational. 

Let us now turn to the dark side of the shield in 
the following paragraph before we turn again to the 
description of good traits in the adolescents. The 
adolescent youths specially males are also fond of 
violence. Cruelty to birds and insects is noticed in 
the boys in their erect stage, when their restlessness 
is turned into a criminal trait. Then they are given 
to violence and crimes. This criminal tendency 
is not only confined to the members of the lowest 
strata in society, but also it is extended to the 
members of the aristocratic class. We have on 
record in the Buddhist literature how the cruelty 
trait in Girika, manifested in his boyhood, develop- 
ed into a criminal trait in his adolescence. Thus 
Girika, a weaver by caste was cruel to birds and 

1 Sakuntala, tr. by Arthur W. Ryder, Act I, pp.l, 10, 
Act IV, p. 46. 

a Kumarasambhavam, tr. by Ralph T. H. Griffith, 
Canto V, p. 58, 
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insects in his boyhood, and in youth he even killed his 
own parents . 1 We learn from Kalhasaritsagara how 
young princes freeing themselves from restraint, slew 
their guards . 2 * * * These princes must not be too young 
but must undoubtedly be young adolescents. Youth 
is not only characterised by full physical vigour but 
also by love for adventure, when they out of adven- 
turous spirit, roam about far and near. The follow- 
ing quotation from Saundaranandam supports our 
statement. “ Then in course of time the seer passed 
away and those heroes roa med about in their unbridl- 
ed youth, as unrestrained as elephants unt£ imed by 
goads.” ;J Religious trait is also manifest in some 
young adolescence. 1 The adolescent girls are 
timid, bashful,'"' and weak, though possessed of 
stout hearts . 6 The following extract from the Piakrta- 
Suktaratnamala de picls clearly the characteristics of 
the girls in their adolescence. ‘ Shyness, pride, 
down-cast looks and ti midity, to an excess, are the 


1 Legends of Indian Buddhism, tr. by Winifred 
Stephens, pp. 31-32. 

2 Kathasaritsagara, tr. by C. H. Tawny, Vol. I, p. 255. 
Aditastarangah 29, Tarangah 2, vs. 152-53. 

5 Asvaghosa, The Saundaranandam, tr. by E. H. 
Johnston, Canto I, p. 4, verse, 34. 

1 Lalitavistara, tr by Rajendralal Mitra, pp. 192-94. 

■’ Sri Har$a, Nagananda, tr by V. R. Nerurkar, Acts 
I and IV, pp. 6, 36. 

6 The Svapnavasavadatta, Act IV, V, 8,*p. 32, 
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characteristics of the fair sex and not of man of 
pure morals.” 1 They are also fickle-minded. 2 * 

Social traits are developed in man in his adoles- 
cence. The restlessness is given away to sobriety 
during this period. The fair sex in their adoles- 
cence learn manners and etiquette and are extremely 
social in their dealings with others. This sociabi- 
lity is common to males and females alike in their 
adolescence. The Adipurana supports our view 
wherein is mentioned that modesty is the ornament 
for youth, renunciation for old age and learning for 
man. The relevant text runs : 

“vinayo hi yauvanasya tyago vrddhasya bhasanam 
vidya ca naralokasya tatha sadhuvacah param.’’ 8 

The social intelligence in the adolescent g rls is 
developed to such an extent that their dealings with 
others are admirably commendable. Cool tempera- 
ment, modesty, sweet-voice and courtesy — :hese 
traits in the young ladie3 earn for them universal 
respect and admiration. 4 * * * Mammita in h ’3 Kavya- 
prakasa holds that “The luxury of youth a'one 

1 Prakfta-Suktaratnamala, tr. by Puranchand Nahar. 
v. 24, p. II. 

2 Desika. Satikalpa-Suryodayah, tr. by K. Narayan- 

acharya, D. Raghunathswamy Iyengar, Act I. p. 34. 

1 Adipuraia edteJ by Oriental Rel’g'ous Pub'ication 

Society, adh. I, v. 7, p, 12. 

* Bhasa, Svapnavasavadatta, tr. by S. Subba Rau, 

Act IV. p. 30. 

7-1630B 
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teaches a woman grace and elegance/ n The sense 
of self-respect — a trait, not known to the infants and 
children, manifests itself in adolescence. The text 
runs: “Like a young babe, I may live happily 
devoid of all sense of self-respect /' 2 Young 
women are conscious of their sense of self-respect, 
fortified by their heaving breasts as it were. “Even 
yet, this feeling of self-respect, wishes to stay in 
the hearts of women, fortified by the hill-like 
breasts, woe is to me The adolescent youths are 
not only courteous, awaken to their sense of dignity, 
but are also conscious of their social obligation. 
Sense of self-sacrifice is also developed m them 
and they are sympathetic to others, and even at the 
risk of their own life they try to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of others. “Youth, lovely form, mind devoted 
to the wants of others ; this accumulation of virtues, 
that befit righteousness, has been in its proper place /’ 4 
We have thus far discussed the physical and the 
emotional growths of the adolescents of both the 
sexes. We propose to discuss their mental growth 
in our chapter on “Intelligence”. Suffice it to say 
here that the intelligence of the growing child grows 
gradually when individual differences with reference 
to intelligence become perceptible in adolescence. 

1 Mamnata, The Kavyapraka;a, tr. by Ganganath 
Jha, p. 16. 

2 Sii Meppathur Bhattathiripada, Narayanlyam, ed. 
by P. N. Menon, verse 7, p. 942. 

9 Mammaja, The KavyaprakaSa, p. 130. 

4 Journal of The Buddhist Text Society of India, 
edited by Sarat Chandra Das, Vol.IIl, part I, 1893, p. 7. 



CHAPTER 111 


Sensations 

One of the cultural glories of ancient India 
was to propound the theory of education through 
sense perceptions — a glory of immense padagogical 
significance. Like John Locke, the ancient Hindus 
believed in the origin of knowledge through sense- 
perceptions. We have elaborate and authoritative 
discussions of the topics in innumerable texts, of 
which we can refer only to a few typical ones here 
and of the most typical of the authoritative text, 
there is the Sankhya Aphorism of Kapila, one of 
acutest thinkers of the world. Among a part of 
topics he discusses the theory of knowledge very 
methodically and elaborately. According to Kapila 
the organs of sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell 
are the gates of our knowledge. 1 * 3 According to 
other authorities sense-organs are six in number, 
including the mind." Our sensory organs are highly 
specialised, each carrying particular news through it. 
Thus colour is perceptible through the eyes, sound 


1 Kapila, 1 he Sankhya Aphorisms, tr. by James, R. 

Ballantyne, p. 201 . 

3 the Atharvaveda, tr. by William Dwight Whitney, 
Vol. 11, verse 5, p, 912. 
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through the ears, smell through the nose, taste 
through the tongue, touch through the skin, and 
the senses of judgment through the mind. The 
following verses from Suvarnaprabha support our 
above view : 

“caksurindriyarn rupametesu dhavati srotendriyam 

savdavicarena 

ghranendriyam gandhavicitrahari jihvendriyam 

nityam rasesu dhavati 

kayendriyam sparsagato dhavati manendriyam 

dharmavicarena ca 

sadindriyamti parasparena svakam svakam 

visayamabhidhavati. * ’ T 

Gotama holds, identical views in his Nyayasutra 
where he mentions that we derive particular know- 
ledge of things through perceptions arising from 
specific sensory organs. Perception of colour is 
derived through our eyes. In order to have the 
perception of colour both the eyes and the colour 
must be present : a blind man cannot have 
colour-perception even when the colour is 
present. Likewise, our perception of colour is 
not possible if the stimulus (r.e., the colour) is not 
present before our eyes. The case is similar with 
the olfactory and other sensory organs . Each of 
the sensory organs responds to its particular 

1 Suvarnaprabha, edited by Sarat Chandra Das and 
Pandit Sarat Chandra Sastri, p. 30. 
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stimulus. “That is, the Sense-organs are restricted 
in the scope of things (perceived by their instru- 
mentality) ; e. g , 9 colour is not perceived without 
Visual Organ* while it is perceived when the 
Viatel Organ is there; and when between two 
things it is found that one appears while the other 
exists, and does not appear when the other does 
not exist — it follows that one is of (belongs to) the 
other; hence the perception of Colour must be 
regarded as belonging to the Visual Organ; that 
is, it is the Visual Organ that perceives the Colour. 
Similarly is the case of the Olfactory and 
other organs. Thus then, inasmuch as it is the 
Sense-organs that perceive their respective 
objects, these (and not anything else) should 
be regarded as the intelligent Perceiver; for 
the simple reason that the presence and 
absence of the perception of objects are found 
to be in strict accordance with the presence and 
absence of the Sense-organs. ’ 1 Nagarjuna, the 
famous Buddhist monk also believes in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge through the six sensory organs. 
His view will be patent from the following 
verses : 

4 * darsanam gravanam ghranam rasanarh 

sparsanam manah 

indriyani sadete§am drastavyadlni gocarah 
1 Nyaya Sutra, tr. by Ganganath Jha, Bha?ya to Sutra, 

2, p.254. 
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vyakhyatarh sravanam ghranam rasanam 

sparsanam manah 

darsanenaiva janlyacchrotrsrotavyakadica . 7 ’ 1 

Really speaking, the authorities quoted above re- 
garded the five senses to be the gates of our 
knowledge of the outside world. These senses 
strictly confine themselves to their own particular 
spheres and do not overlap each other. “ they do 
not mutually overstep their own particular spheres.” 2 3 
Pure sensation is vague and hazy ; and our 
knowledge of the outside world following upon 
immediate sense-activity is beset with confusion. 
To have a correct knowledge of the world around 
us, the mind must be active, and we must 
perceive things, that is, boundary line for the 
things perceived must be set resulting in percep- 
tion followed by imagination. “ If it is so, then 
sense-perception becomes a (real) source of our 
knowledge only in combination with a (constructed) 

1 Nagarjuna, Mulamadhyamakakarika, published by 
Bibliotheca Buddhica, IV, Chap. Ill, vs. 1, 2, pp. 113, 120; 

Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature Found 
In Eastern Turkestan, tr. by Rudolf, A. F., Hoernle 

p. 1 12; 

Santaraksita, Tattvasamgraha, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 
Vol. I, p. 18; 

Buddhacarita, tr. by E. H., Johnston, Part 11, V. 67, 

p. 211. 

3 Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature Found 
in Eastern Turkestan, p. 112. 
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judgment, and not (in its genuine form of) a pure 
(sensation ). 991 

According to Santaraksita, six different sensa- 
tions arising out of six senses function simultane- 
ously, though two sensations from a single sensory 
organ at a time are not possible. According to 
this authority, though each single sensation is 
intervened by five other sensations, these appear 
to be closely connected and unseparable from one 
another. He supports his thesis by citing the 
examples of the dancing of an actress in a 
dancing party, where one can see her dance, hear 
her music, taste the camphor and other spices, 
smell the sweet fragrance of a flower nearby, feel 
the air from the fan and at the same time can 
think of making her a gift. This is a very graphic 
and convincing example illustrating the simul- 
taneous operations of different senses. Briefly 
speaking, sen?e3 of sight, hearing, taste, smell, 
touch, and mind can all be active simultaneously. 1 2 
The Abhidhamma Pitaka upholds the view that 
it is possible for two sensations of different senses 
to rise simultaneously. Thu3 the text runs : “It 
is not right to maintain that two sensations cannot 
exist at the same time, because two sensations of the 
same sense really cannot, but not two sensations 


1 T. H. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, Vol. II, p. 45. 

* Santaraksita, Tattvasamgraha, tr, by Ganganath Jha„ 
Vol. 1. p. 631. 
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'A. 

of two different senses. It has been established 
(in the Abhidharma) that six (different sensations) 
can exist simultaneously. Therefore (there is no 
impossibility that) two sensations (of different origins), 
of different senses, should arise simultaneously/ n 
The Jaina scholars, however, hold different views 
about the simultaneous activity of all the 
senses. According to Kunda Kunda Acarya, an 
eminent Jaina saint, sensory organs, — touch, taste, 
smell, sight, and sound do not function simul- 
taneously. They cannot function simultaneously 
because of an inability to concentrate our attention 
on diverse sensory objects at once. Apparently 
there is a solid ground in support of the Jaina 
contention. The text runs: “The substrata of 
touch, taste, smell and colour, moreover sound, 
are material-objects, fit for being grasped by the 
sense-organs. But even they are not grasped by 
the sense-organs simultaneously; for the requisite 
energy due to destructive subsidence is not 
present .” 1 2 Each of the senses has decisive 
advantages and disadvantages in our mental life or 
cognition of things. Thus in gaining our know- 
ledge of hot substance, knowledge through 
sense of touch has a decided advantage 
over the verbal knowledge, carried through 

1 T. H. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, Vol. II, 
£p 315-16. 

a Kunda Kunda Acarya, The Pravacanasara, tr. by 
Barend Faddegon pp. 36-37, 
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the auditory sense. Similarly, the knowledge 
of colour and taste cannot be as accurate and 
perfect as the knowledge, derived through the 
senses of sight and taste. We quote below in 
support of our statement : 4 ‘ The cognition of the 

Hot thing brought about by the Senses is clear 
and distinct, — not so the cognition that is brought 
about by the word ‘hot’ ; people whose Visual, 
Gustatory and Olfactory organs have been impaired 
do not cognise the Colour and Taste, etc., of things 
on the hearing of the mere name — ‘ matulinga ’ 
(Citron), for instance ; while people whose eyes 
are intact have a clear perception of those through 
that sense-organ. This has been thus declared — 
‘ The man who has been burnt by fire has the idea 
of having been burnt, on the contact of fire, — 
which idea is entirely different from the idea of 
burning arising on the utterance of the word 
burn ,” 1 The senses are restricted to present 
stimuli and not to past stimuli or events . 2 

The senses have physiological basis of origin, 
and like the modern psychologists the ancient 
Hindus ascribed each sense-activity to a particular 
sensory organ. According to Susruta, the great 
authority on the Hindu Medical Science, human 
organism is covered with a net-work of arteries 
which are of vital importance, not only in the 

1 S5ntarak?ita, The Tattvasamgraha, tr. by Ganganath 
Jha, Chap. XVI, Com. to Sutra, 879, Vol. I, p. t 475* 

38 Buddhist Logic, Vol, II, p. 279* 

9-1630S 
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physiological functions of our organism but alsp in 
our mental life . 1 We cannot afford to go into a 
detailed discussion of the topics here. Suffice it 
for us to mention that our sense-activities are 
vitally connected with the proper functioning of 
these arteries. These arteries have their roots 
branching out into different directions in the body. 
A text from the SuSruta in our support is inserted 
below : 4 4 The ten up-coursing Dhamaiiis (nerves) 

perform such specific functions of the body, as 
sound, touch, taste, sight, smell, inspiration, 
sighing, yawning, sneezing, laughter, speech, and 
weeping, etc., and tend to maintain the integrity of 
the body .” 2 

Characteristics of Sensations 

Like the modern western psychologists, their 
Hindu counterparts described the following 
identical characteristics of sensations : (i) Sensa- 
tions have extensity, volume or area. Sense- 
activity is not restricted to particular part of 
our body but it is widely diffused over our 
body by the specific sensory organ. The following 
quotation supports our view : “Asa matter of fact. 
Odour (Colour, Taste, Touch and Sound) have 
their exact extensions precisely determined through 
their respective communities (or genera) ; so that 

1 -Susrutasamhita , tr. by Kaviraj Kunjalal Bhishagratna> 
Vol. lit pp. 192-93. 

2 lbid, x pp. 209-10, 
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the perceptions of these can be rightly regarded ns 
indicating the existence of distinct ^pprehending 
instruments, only when it is found that they (the 
perceptions) are such as are not brought about by 
the same (or similar) instruments.” 1 (if) Secondly, 
each sensation has its location. Thus the senses of 
touch, sight, smell, taste and hearing have their 
location respectively in the body, the pupil of 
the eye, the nose, the tongue and the cavity of the 
ear. The following quotation will substantiate our 
statement : “ The location also of the Sense-organs 
are five-fold : (I) The Tactile Organ, which is indi- 
cated by the perception of Touch, has its location 
throughout the body ; (2) the Visual Organ, which, 
as issuing out of the body, is indicated by the per- 
ception of Colour, has its location in the pupil 
of the Eye ; (3) the Olfactory organ has its location 
in the nose ; (4) the Gustatory organ has its loca- 
tion in the tongue ; (5) the Auditory Organ has its 
location in the cavity of the Ear ; — all this being 
proved by the fact that the five organs have their 
existence indicated by the perceptions of Odour, 
Taste, Colour, Touch, and Sound.” 2 Sensations 
have their magnitude or intensity. This property is 
conditioned by the object or stimulus of the senses. 
Thus the text runs : “ shape ” stands for the exact 
extent of magnitude. . .the Olfactory organ: the 

1 nniama , NyayasQtra, tr. by Ganganath Jha, Vol. Ill, 
p. 164. 

* Ibid., p. 167. 
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Gustatory and the Tactile Organs have their magni- 
tude restricted to their respective substrata — says the 
Bhssya. The Visual Organ, issuing out of the 
Eye-socket, pervades over the object ; and is thus 
of larger magnitude (than the aforesaid three 
organs). The Auditory Organ, which is only 
Ak&£a, is restricted in its operations by the limita- 
tions of its location ; Aka 6a becomes connected with 
(located in) the Ear-cavity, which is found under 
the influence of Merit and Demerit, and which (on 
that account) becomes the means of apprehension of 
Sounds, agreeable, disagreeable or indifferent ; and 
what renders Sound audible is the only Akasa thus 
connected with the Ear-cavity. ” ] 

Finally, sensations have the property of specific 
quality because each of the senses gives us a correct 
knowledge of the property of the material objects 
around us. As for example our olfactory organ 
gives us a knowledge of the various kinds of odour 
of the object around us. Sense of taste gives us a 
knowledge, such as sweet, sour, bitter, of the object 
around us. Sense of touch gives us a correct 
tactual knowledge such as hardness or softness of 
the object around us. These sensory organs have 
specific quality in that they convey to us a correct 
knowledge of the property of the things around us 
which enables us to distinguish one thing from the 

1 Gotama, NySyasutra, tr. by Ganganath Jha. Vol. Ill, 
p. 169. 
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other by our appropriate sensory organs. The 
following relevant extract bears us out: “The 
specific qualities of the Rudimentary Substances, 
are Odour, Taste, Colour, Touch, and Sound; 
these are called f specific ’ because they serve to 
specify (and distinguish the substances from 
one another) ; e.g., Earth is distinguished 

from Water and the rest by the presence of 
Odour; water is distinguished from the rest by 
the presence of Taste, and so forth. According 
to both parties, a restriction is met with, in the 
case of the external substances Earth, etc., as to 
the manifestation of their specific qualities; and 
there is similar restriction as to Odour etc., being 
manifested by the Olfactory and other Organs 
respectively. Hence from the fact that there is 
perception of the specific qualities of the Rudimen- 
tary Substances we conclude that the sense-organs 
have their source in those substances.” 1 Our 
brief discussion reveals that the sensations have 
extensity, location, intensity (magnitude) and 
specific qualities as special characteristics ; where- 
as the modern European Psychologists have added 
‘durability’ as the fifth quality to our list. With 
this brief discussion on sensations in general, let 
us now devote our attention to the next chapter 
to the further discussions of each sense perception 
with special reference to its padagogical signi- 
ficance. 

1 Gotama, Nyayasutra, Vol. Ill, p. 171. 



CHAPTER IV 
Sense Perceptions 

In our discussions on sensations we have 
shown how the senses are the gates of our 
knowledge. Pure sensations, however, do not 
convey to us a correct knowledge of our surround- 
ings : knowledge without perception is impossible. 
Perfection of knowledge —sensual and verbal is 
possible only when the mind is active, and we 
must perceive things, that is, the boundary line 
for the things perceived, must be set resulting 
in perception, followed by imagination. The 
following extract supports our view : “If it is so, 
then sense-perception becomes a (real) source of 
our knowledge only in combination with a (con- 
structed) judgment, and not (in its genuine form 
of) a pure (sensation)”. 1 Thus perception marks 
a distinct step in advance in the acquisition of 
knowledge. This was a common knowledge 
with the Buddhist Psychologists who anticipated 
some of the outstanding contributions of their 
modern counterparts. 

The commentator of Nagarjuna’s Treatise on 
Relativity defines perception to be an “object 

1 T. H. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, Vol. 11, 

p.45. ■ 
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which has been approached by our senses / 91 
He further states that “sense-perception is not 
a knowledge about the senses ; it is a knowledge 
about the object of (the senses) /'* Here we get 
a very lucid and a thoroughly sound statement 
of the essentials of perceptions. The Hindu 
authorities held similar views. Thus according 
to NySyasutra of Gotama when our sensory 
knowledge of an outside object becomes specific, 
free from error, it is called perception . 8 Moreover, 
the proper functioning of each sensory organ upon 
a particular object is also called perception. 
The sensory organs are said to have functioned 
properly when they convey to us a correct know- 
ledge of a sensory object resulting in its recog- 
nition . 1 2 * 4 5 The Nyayasutra classifies perceptions 
into five distinct divisions, such as, visual percep- 
tion, tactual perception, auditory perception, 
olfactory perception and flavour perception/ 
Each sensory organ gives us a particular kind of 


1 Candraklrti, The Clear Worded : A Comment Upon 
Nagarjuna’s Treatise On Relativity, tr. by T. H. Stcher- 
batsky, p. 159. 

2 Ibid., loc. cit. 

* Nyayasutra of Gotama, tr. by MM. Satish Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, para IV, p. 3. 

* Ibid., tr. by Ganganath Jha, Vol. I, p. 378. 

5 Ibid,, Vol.H, p. 40 ; Ibid; ed. 1939, Bhi?ya to Sutra, 
60, pp. 317-18, 
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sense perception peculiar to it, Thus our 
olfactory organ gives us the cognition of smell, 
the visual organ the visual cognition, the gustatory 
organ the gustatory cognition. Evidently, the 
contact between the sense-organs and the objects 
of sense is vitally necessary for the acquisition of 
knowledge. An almost identical view is upheld 
by Suntaraksita according to whom colour is cogni- 
sable only through the sense of sight and not 
through other sensory organs and so forth. 1 

In addition to its specific nature, perception 
deals with the object or objects, present before 
our senses. 2 3 Bhavabhuti, an eighth century poet 
subscribes to the above view when he writes in his 
Malatf Madhava, that perception portrays present 
object. The following extract substantiates our 
statement : 

“ Perception dimly pictures present objects. 

And past perceptions fade from recollection 

Moreover, sensory organs are the seats of sense- 
perceptions though they change with every objects. 
Sense-perceptions are named differently according to 


1 SSntaraksita, Tattvasamgraha, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 
Vd. I, p. 599. 

2 The Clear Worded: A Comment Upon Nsgarjuna*s 
Treatise on Relativity, p. 159. 

3 Bhavabhuti, Malati Madhava, tr. by H. H. Wjlspn, 
Act I, p. 12, 
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the different sensory organs , 1 as was noted before in 
our classifications of sense-perceptions. Thus a good 
deal of sound psychology can be gleaned from an 
unexpected quarter. 

Nemicandra Siddhanta CakravartI mentions 
Darlana and Jnfina to be the two characteristics of 
Upayoga . 2 3 * According to Brahma-Deva, the com- 
mentator of Dawa-Samgaha, in darsana we do not 
get a thorough and accurate knowledge of an object 
— our knowledge of it is too general and imperfect. 
This is the first stage of our knowledge of the 
sensual object. Our initial knowledge is hazy. 
Before we get a detailed knowledge of an object, 
we simply see it or hear of it or become aware of 
it in a too general way without going into the 
details of it. This darsana stage or general know- 
ledge of an object must necessarily precede a 
detailed knowledge of it. This is an important 
item of analytical knowledge which the ancient 
psychologists of India thoroughly mastered. Without 
experiencing this stage, knowledge of a thing is 
impossible. In Jn&na, the second stage of our 
knowledge, we receive a detailed knowledge of an 
object . 8 According to Siddhfinta CakravartI, 


1 The Clear Worded: A Comment Upon Nagarjuna*s 
Treatise on Relativity, p. 160. 

2 Nemicandra Siddhanta CakravartI, Dawasamgaha, 
tr. by Saratchandra Ghosal, p. 9, 

3 ffcidf., p. 9. 

9-1 
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M&ti-JfiSn# is divided into Avagraha, Thfi* Avfiya, 
and DKsrana — the four stages, identical with the 
classification of memory. 1 Avagraha, as remarked 
before, results in a general knowledge of an object 
brought into contact with our sensory organ. This 
contact stimulates our sensory nerve resulting in our 
consciousness. 2 * The Iha or the second stage gives 
us a detailed knowledge of an object : we compare 
and contrast the similarities and differences of a 
particular object with other objects before we 
become aware of the detailed knowledge of them. 8 
In the Avaya or the third stage of our knowledge 
we try to particularize specifically the details, we 
sought to know in the second stage. In the second 
stage we merely seek to know the details, whereas 
in the third stage we try to ascertain definitely 
these particulars or detailed knowledge. 4 * In the 
Dharana or in the fourth stage we try to have a 
permanent impression in our mind of the definite 
particulars of the objects resulting in memory, 8 
which has four distinct stages of development. 
With these brief discussions of sense-perceptions let 
us now turn to their application to teaching and 
learning processes. 


1 Nemicandra SiddhSnta Cakravart!, op.cit p. 14. 

2 Ibid., p. 14. 

1 /bid.,pp. 14-15. 

4 Ibid p. 15. 

4 Ibid. p. 15. 
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Perfect knowledge, however, is not possible 
through one particular sense-perception. hi* is 
dependent upon more than one sense-perceptions. 
First let us discuss the influence of the perceptions 
of sight, hearing and sound in the education of 
a child. Elaborate discussions of the phenomenon 
of sight in its anatomical aspect is to be found in 
Sufruta Samhita, the Garuda-puranam and in the 
Amfti Bodhinl Sastra. The contributions of many 
other authorities have to be utilized for a full and 
adequate discussions of the pedagogical signifi- 
cance of visual perceptions. 

The Tattvarthadhigama Sutra, a Jaina Scripture 
tells us of three distinct types of knowledge. Sruta 
or scriptural knowledge is preceded by sensitive 
knowledge and it is followed by verbal knowledge. 
The demarcation between these two types of 
knowledge is too narrow, for, in both the cases the 
word uttered is preceded by sensitive knowledge, 
with this difference that the scriptural knowledge 
is to be associated with our previous experience or 
knowledge where in the case of the latter , words 
uttered or written are merely to be heard or seen. 
That is, the perceptions of hearing and sight 
assist us in deriving the knowledge of the word 
uttered or written, whereas in the case of Sruta or 
Scriptural knowledge, the knowledge of the word 
uttered is not only to be received with the percep- 
tion of hearing, but also it is to be associated 
with the thing seen or heard in the. past. This 
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; point has been worked out with great subtleties 
by the ancients. Briefly speaking, Sruta or Scrip- 
tural knowledge deals with the past, and the verbal 
knowledge deals with the present ; and in both 
the cases, the perceptions of hearing and sight 
assist us in deriving the knowledge of the outside 
world. Thus the Tattvarthadhigama Sutra observes : 
44 A man hears the word 4 ship, * this is sensitive- 
knowledge. The sound raises the qualities of a 
ship in his mind, as he may have read or heard 
of them, this is scriptural knowledge. 

Verbal knowledge is derived from words which 
are composed of letters (Aksara), spoken or written ; 
as when the eye sees the written word or the ear 
hears the spoken word 4 soul ’ . The seeing 
and hearing give us merely sensitive knowledge 
(Mati-Jnana ).” 1 Verbal knowledge plays, as it is 
bound to play, an important part in the education 
of the child and in that of the immature man, who 
is, also a child in a sense. Non-verbal scriptural 
knowledge is derived from sense-activities ; and it is 
not reduced to words — written or oral . 2 Verbal scrip- 
tural knowledge produced by words and the non- 
verbal scriptural knowledge produced by signs 
will receive our attention before we turn to the 
discussion of knowledge through other sense-acti- 


* 5ri Umasvamf Acarya, Tattvarthadhigama Sutra, tr. 
by J. L. Jaini, Vol. II, p. 28. 

* /fefch, p. 28. 
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vities. The auditory and the optical senses are 
the basis of verbal-scriptural knowledge whereas 
our knowledge of non-verbal scriptures is derived 
solely through the perception of sight. It is a 
historical and biological fact that in the acquisition 
of knowledge, sense-perception precedes books as 
the medium, that is, we receive instruction from 
our teachers first through sense-perceptions, next 
through books. A relevant text runs : 44 Sruta or 
Scriptural knowledge (is always) preceded by 
sensitive knowledge .” 1 According to Kumar i la 
Bhatta, however, sense-perception is the basis of 
right knowledge : 44 Thus then, for all the means 

of right knowledge, it is necessary to be preceded 
by sense-perception .” 2 Let us now discuss the 
importance of the perception of sight in the acqui- 
sition of verbal knowledge. 

We first propose to discuss the importance 
of the phenomenon of optical perception in 
relation to the learning of the three R’s 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Among the 
ancient Hindus it was the practice for the beginner 
to begin with writing. Writing in ancient 
India was undoubtedly taught through pictures or 
visual perception. We get clear evidence of it in 
the Suttavibhanga of the Vinaya Text where is 


1 Tattvirthadhigama Sutra, Vol. II, p. 28. 

* Kumarila Bhatfa, Slokavartika, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 
V. 173, pp. 205-06. 
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described how Assajipunabbasuka from Kitagiri 
among other complaints made to Lord Buddha at 
Sr a vast i, mentioned that the monks were playing 
with letters. The following passage from the Vmaya 
Text bears us out: akkharikaya pi kilanti. 1 

This proves that there must have been in vogue in 
ancient India the practice of playing with letters. 
The education through games is based on a sound 
knowledge of the psychology of human nature : it 
satisfies the fondness for sense activities and motor 
activities. In taking note of this fact, the educa- 
tors of ancient India demonstrated a keen sense 
of judgment for which they were always noted* 
In this novel method the senses of sight, hearing 
and touch must be active in conveying to the 
children a correct idea about alphabets. In the 
elementary process of learning which engaged the 
attention of the young pupils only in writing the 
alphabets, the senses of hearing and touch must 
be active. Thus according to the ancient Hindus 
the initial stage in learning the alphabets is purely 
sensitive. 

In the next higher stage of learning 
when the children learn how to pronounce the 
alphabets, the sense of hearing plays its role. At 
this stage the two afore-mentioned senses are 
also active in the recognition of the alphabets by 

1 The Vinaya-Pitskam, edited by Hermann Oldcnberg. 
The Sutta-vibhanga, Xlll. 1. I. 3, Vol. HI, p. 1B0« 
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the children. In pronouncing the alphabets the 
role of the tongue in its diverse positions in the 
mouth is prominent. Here with the tongue the 
young scholars do not taste but touch the various 
parts in the mouth as a preliminary step to correct 
the pronunciation of a word. The following ex- 
tract from the Astadhyayl of Panin! supports our 
claim : “ Sprstam or complete contact of the organs. 
The twenty-five letters from ka to ma belong to 
this class. In pronouncing these there is a 
complete contact of the root of the tongue with 
the various places, such as throat, palate, dome 
of the palate, teeth and lip .” 1 

Perception is a requisite not only in writing 
but also in learning the meaning of the words. 
Thus little children learn the meaning of words 
by constant hearing and seeing of what is going 
on around them. They always hear the adults 
directing others to carry some behest for them, 
and by constant observations of the nature of the 
command and the things actually done, they master 
the import of the words by imitation and in the 
next higher stages of their physical and mental 
development when their power of association is 
developed in them, they learn the significance of 
words by association or comparison. Thus, when 
they hear from a forester that a mythian (Gabaya) 


1 A^idhyayi of Pacini, tr. by Srish Chandra Basil, 
Books I and 11, p. 1 1 . 
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is just a cow, they grasp the meaning of Gabaya 
that it is a wild animal resembling a cow . 3 

Finally in arithmetical calculation also, the 
senses of sight, sound, and touch are playing an 
important role. It was the custom among the 
ancient Hindus at the initial stage of learning 
to learn calculation from concrete objects. This 
point was emphasized by Nagasena, an eminent 
Buddhist monk in the debate with king Milinda 
in the following words: “ In the art of cal- 
culating by using the joints of the fingers as signs 
of marks, in the art of arithmetic, pure and simple, 
in the art of estimating the probable yield of grow- 
ing crops, and in the art of writing, O King, the 
beginner is clumsy. But after a certain time with 
attention and practice he becomes expert,” 1 2 
Nagarjuna, a noted Buddhist Monk and writer 
mentions the practice of calculating in the dust . 8 
Kalidasa, an eminent Sanskrit dramatist in his 
Sakuntala and Kumarasambhavam advocates a 
similar process of learning calculation from concrete 
things . 4 * Here not only the senses of touch and 

1 Vidyadhara, The EkavaJi, edited by Pranasankar 
Trivedi, p. 384. 

2 The Questions of King Milinda, tr. by T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Part 1, pp. 91-92. 

1 Lu — Trub (Nagarjuna), She-Rab-Dong-Bu, tr. by 
W. L. Campbell, v. 215, p. 108. 

4 KslidSsa, SakuntalS, tr. by Sir William Jones, Act I, 

p. 18 ; Act VI, pp. 104-05 ; Act VII, p. 125. 
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sight but also the sense of sound or auditory sense 
are emphasized as factors of knowledge . 3 

The knowledge of language is also possible 
through the senses of sight, hearing, and touch 
though the latter plays a specially conspicuous part 
in educating the blind. The study of the Vedas by 
the scholars is preceded by the pattern reading of the 
preceptor or the teacher . 1 2 This practice in secular 
studies, especially in language is universally follow- 
ed in the schools of today. After the pattern 
reading given by the teacher the pupils try to form 
correct perception of the word and its component 
parts — the letters, before grasping the entire sen- 
tence of the Vedic scripture. Briefly speaking, the 
method followed in ancient Vedic school is analytic- 
synthetic, based on sense-perceptions, arising from 
the senses of sight and sound. That is, the teacher 
first of all reads the entire sentence, then the entire 
paragraph before the Vedic scholars reduce them 
into their component parts, viz,, the sentence into 
words and words into alphabets with a view to form- 
ing clear sense-perception of the words and sentences 
as a prelude to their proper understanding. The 
following passage from the &loka Vartika supports 
the view discussed : M At the time of studying 


1 Kumarasambhavam, published by the Society for the 
Resuscitation of Indian Literature, Canto XL p. 101 . 

8 Kumarila Bha^a, Sloka-Varitika, tr. by Ganganath 

Jha, p. 55. 

|Q — 16309 
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(getting up) a certain book, oris has recourse chiefijr 
to the ascertainment (and remembrance) of words 
and letters, apart (from the sentences composed of 
them)** 1 and we quote again: “ in the case of 
acquiring the Veda, we find that learning consists 
(of a gradual process) of learning a letter, then a 
word, a sentence, and so on, and yet all these 
processes have a common result, in the shape of an 
acquirement of the Veda.” 2 

The senses of sight and touch, however, function 
in communicating our thoughts to one another 
through signs. Vatsyayana styles this science 
“ aksara-mustika-kathanam ” 8 and includes it as 
one of the sixty-four arts* The practice, now 
followed in the education of the dumb was much in 
vogue in ancient India. This symbolic method of 
communication through the senses of sight and 
touch reached the status of a distinct branch of 
science here in this country in the days of yore— 
a technique now followed in the education of the 
dumb all over the progressive countries. The 
science .was cultivated by the scholars, the monks, 
the military men, the spies and even the dancers. 

1 Kumarila BhaKa, Sloka-Vartika, tr. by Ganganafh 
Jhi, V. 146, pp. 509-10. 

2 Ibid , p. 273; Tantravartika, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 
Vol. 11, pp. 1054-55, Jaimim’s Mimamsa Darsana, Adh. Hi. 
Pada II, adhi. 1. 

3 Vltsyayana, KamaSastra, tr. by Mahesh Chandra Pal, 

p. 85* 
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Ancient Indian literature abounds with references of 
such symbolic method of communicating ideaj. 
The Ummagga Jstaka tells us beyond doubt how 
an ascetic in the royal palace while retiring to his 
cell happened to meet B53at, the court pagdit 
on his way to attend the King. The ascetic just 
to test the wisdom of the pandit asked him some 
questions through signs which the pandit answer- 
ed by a similar process to the entire satisfac-. 
tion of the ascetic . The following extract supports 
the above point : “ Now it happened one day that, 
after his meals at the palace, the Ascetic was on his 
way to his cell, when he met the Bosat in the 
palace-yard coming to attend upon the king. The 
Great One saluted the Ascetic, and stood on one 
side. Then the Ascetic thought within himself, 
‘ This Pandit is wise; therefore I will test his 
wisdom-... But to interpret a meaning conveyed by 
signs is a difficult thing. So I will make signs to 
him with my hands, and in that way question him.’ 
Then he looked the Bosat in the face, and opened 
out his hand. Now if it be asked what his mean- 
ing was, it was this : He was thinking to himself, 
* what does the king give this pandit, whom he 
has brought hither from his country ? Does he 
give him riches with a free hand and maintain him 
well 7 ’ So, to convey his meaning, he opened 
out his hand ; and the Bosat replied by closing his 
fist. If it be asked what he meant to convey — he 
infolded to express that the king had brought him 
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there, in pursuance of his promise to the king, and 
that as one does not pari with what he grasps in 
his hand, so the king gave him nothing. The 
Ascetic, finding that the Bssat had divined his 
meaning, stretched out his hand and rubbed his 
head, meaning to convey : 1 Then, if you are dis- 
satisfied, why not become an ascetic like myself }' 
This, too, was not lost upon the Bdsat, and in his 
turn he rubbed his belly, as who should say, 
- There are many bellies that 1 must fill, and 
therefore I cannot become an ascetic.” 1 Thus the 
phrase ‘ ‘ closing his fist ” and the sentences like 
‘‘rubbed his head” and “rubbed his belly,” in the 
above quotation indicate the role of the sense of 
touch in the mute communication which is to be 
interpreted by the sense of sight. But the sense of 
sound must have had its part in learning the 
symbolic interpretation by the beginners in terms of 
language. Nandike$vara in his Abhinayadarpana, 
tells us of hand-language, vogue among the dancers 
of India — a fact we propose to deal in our ninth 
chapter. 

At a later date, Magha in his Sisupalavadham 
tells us of the same custom as prevalent in the epic 
age; when the Kuru troops maddened with joy, 
blew the dundubhi deafening the ears of the people 
standing nearby, who, when they could no longer 
finish their intended talks, began communicating the 


1 Ummagga Jatalca, pp. 222-23. 
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half-finished conversation by the signs, given by 
the hands. This proves how human thought can 
be communicated to each other by signs even though 
the sense of hearing may be deafened for the present* 
We quote below from Magha’s Sisupalavadham a 
relevant verse in support of our contention : 

rabhasapravrtta-kurucakradundubhidhvanibhir- 
janasya badhirikrta&uteh 
samavadi vaktrbhirabhistasankathaprakrtartha- 
sesamatha hastasarijnaya .” 1 

The knowledge of fine arts such as painting, 
music and dancing is gained through the senses 
of sight, hearing and touch. In painting optical and 
tactual senses only are primarily essential while other 
senses play subordinate role. The sense of sight, 
according to the ancient Indian writers has as 
its objects five colours 2 : white, yellow, green, 
red and black . 8 Another Jaina treatise adds 
‘blue* and ‘pink ’ 4 colours to the above list* 
Mention is made of “painting a temple with 
the five colours” and “decorating them and making 

* 1 Magha, &i£upalavadham, edited by Haridas 

Siddhantavagis, Canto XIII, v. 3, p. 533. 

2 Kumarila Bhafta, Tantravartika, tr. by Ganganath 
Jha, Vol. II, Adh. Ill, pada II, adhi. I, p. 1054. 

* Kunda Kunda Acarya, Niyamasara, tr. by Uggar Jain 
p, 15. 

4 UmaswSmt Acarya, T attvarthadhigama Sutra, tr. by 
J. L. Jaini, chap. II. Sutra 20, p. 66. 
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them gay with five colours'’ in the Vicitrakarniki- 
vadfinadhrta. 1 Kumarila Bhatta, a much later 
authority in his Tantravarttika subscribes to the 
above view. 2 3 * * The Budliha accepted the univer- 
sally popular view that colour is the object of 
light. In painting representative imagination 
plays a vitally important part. While colour 
and light are the proper objects of the 9ense of 
sight* in painting the eyes must possess the 
power of discriminating the various shades of 
colour. Thus the text runs: “a painter, without 
eyes (for the discrimination of fine points or nice- 
ties) fails to paint well, i.e., to make a good 
picture,” 8 In painting, a painter draws a picture 
from the image of real objects of the immediate 
neighbourhood or of the beloved one. When the 
object disappears from sight, a painter makes 
a vivid picture of the object in his mind, and 
draws picture out of his mental vision. That 
the senses of sight and touch are of essential 
necessity can be judged from the passage quoted 
below from Malati-Madhava ; “The flood of 
tears again and again obstructs the function of 
my eyes ; my body becomes paralysed owing to 
the dulness brought on by my picturing her in 

1 Vicitrakarnikavadanadhrta, tr. by Hans Jorjensen, 

p. 298. 

3 Kumarila Blia^a, Tantravartika, ti. by Ganganath Jha, 

Vol. II, p. 1054. 

* Caraka-Saiphita, Vol. 11, p.1909. 
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my mind; and when I proceed to paint her, 
this my hand, at once perspiring, has its fingers 
excessively shaking on account of incessant tremor. 
What can I do? Still 1 am trying. (Finishing 
the drawing after a long time and shows it).*’ 1 
Almost identical thought is expressed by Kalidasa 
in his Vikramorvaltyam. 2 3 The process of drawing 
a picture was due as much to the pictorial ima- 
gination as to actual observation with the Hindu 
painters. A concrete example is supplied by 
the text of the Ratnavali: M Sus. — It is cleverly 
done, but there wants a figure to complete it. 
Let me have it, and I will give the god his bride 
(Takes the paper and draws). 

Sfig. — (Angrily) Hey, Susaiiigata ! What 
mean you? You have sketched my likeness, 1 * 8 
In painting the power of observing the surround- 
ing objects, richness of imagination, 4 5 and ardent 
love of adolescence are essential — a theme ela- 
borately discussed in our JainS System of 
Education. 6 

1 Bhavabhuti, Malati-Madhava, tr. by M. R. Kale, 
Act. I t p. 15* 

a Kalidasa, Vikramor vasty am, tr. by Sir William Jones 
Act. II, p. 26. 

3 Sri Har§a, Ratnavali, tr. by H. H. Wilson, Act II, 
p. 18. 

4 Kalidasa, Sakuntala, tr. by Sir William Jones, Act 
VI, pp. 106, 108. 

5 D, C Das Gupta, Jaina System of Education, p. 55. 
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In music the senses of sight* hearing and 
touch are of vital necessity. Especially the 
auditory sense must be very keen and acute, 
capable of discriminating the seven grades of 
musical tones and pitches which are as follows : 
sadja, rsabha, gandhara, madhyama, pancama, 
dhaivata and nisada. 1 Music, when properly 
played upon by experts with all their mar- 
vellous skill making its letters perfectly distinct 
and audible, causes immense pleasure to our 
auditory sense. It can then also be understood 
and repeated by the tamed parrots. That is, 
musical instruments when properly played upon 
by musicians, skilled in the arts, send forth 
perfectly correct and distinct musical notes which 
cast spells upon human beings and parrots alike. 
We quote from Sri Harsa’s Naisadha-Caritam an 
extract sustaining our contention: “ The lyres 
then chanted forth songs of eulogy acting like 
honey on the ears of that couple, with the sequence 
of their letters perfectly distinct in such wise 
that the tame parrot of Dam ay anti, the Rati of 
the earth, repeated all the songs thus, showering 
delight." 2 Not only the sense of hearing but 

1 Tattvarthadhigamasutra, Vol. II, chap. II, Sutra 20, 
pp. 66-67. 

2 Sri Harsa, Naisadhacaritam, edited by Haridas 
Siddhantavagis, Canto. XXI, Verse 115, also tr. by 
Krishnakanta Handiqui, p. 314. The corresponding verse 
in Handiqui is 130. 
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also the sense of sight plays its tdle in discrimi- 
nating the seven grades of musical tones, as is 
evident from Msgha’s Sisupalavadham, where 
the poet distinctly mentions how the Brahmins, 
versed in the Samaveda, each began singing in 
harmonious melody by pointing out the distinctions 
among the seven grades of musical tones with 
the signal made by the hand. The following 
extract supports the above view : 

‘ iaptabhedakarakalpitasvaram sama sama- 

vidasangamujjagau 
tatra sunrtagirasca surayah punyamrgyajusa- 

madhyagisata .’* 1 

In making signal with the hand in discriminating 
musical tones the sense of touch is also implied, 
for, in directing the musical rhythm sometimes 
appropriate musical tones are produced with 
two fingers and with strokes of palms as is uni- 
versal even to-day. In playing on musical 
instruments such as flutes, vina and other 
stringed instruments, the strokes of the fingers 
are essential. We learn from the Sifupsla- 
vadham how the lord Narada while descending 
upon the eaTth resounded the cord of the vina with 
the strokes of his finger . 2 In testing if the musical 


1 Magha, SUupalavadham, edited by Haridas 
SiddhantavSgis, Canto XIV, V, 21 , p, 581 . 
a Ibid . , Canto. 1, V. 9, p. 7, 

11—16309 
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instruments are properly tuned, the sense of touch 
especially of fingers and the auditory sense, trained 
in ths discrimination of musical tones and pitches 
ax;e essential. Here though the senses of touch 
and hearing are not specifically mentioned they 
are yet implied. The extract quoted below from 
Harsa*s Priyadarsika substantiates the above view : 
“Aranyaka : Kancanamala, hand me [the lute] 
Ghosavati, so that I may examine its strings. 
(Kancanamala gives her the lute). Aranyaka puts 
the lute on her lap and runs over (the strings)” 1 
That the sense of touch, especially trained for 
musical instruments, plays an important role in the 
marvellous display of musical skill and efficiency 
can be gathered from the following extract : “Like 
a female elephant, the lyre, resting close to the 
mighty king, sent up a high pitched note melodious 
with the Nishada tune; while it vibrated at its top 
to the accompaniment of quarter tones, and under- 
went a wondrous play of the hand.’* 2 

Dancing 

In dancing, an important branch of fine aft, the 
senses of touch, sight and hearing play an impor- 
tant role. From Bharata’s Natya Sastra we learn 

1 Sri Harja, Priyadarsika, tr. by G. K. Nariman, 
A. V. Williams Jackson and Charles J. Ogden, Act, III, 
p. 53. 

* Sri Harjft, Naisadhacaritam, tr. by Krishnakanta 
Handiqui, Canto. XXI, verse 128, p. 313. The c orres- 
ponding verse in Siddhantavagis’s edition is 113, 
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that the co-ordination of the hands and the feet are 
the basis of the art of dancing. This co-ordination 
is styled by Bharata as karana and the combination 
of the karanas constitutes Angaharas in dance. The 
following extract bears us out : “O, Dvijas, I shall 
describe the performance of these with the karanas, 
and also how the actors are to combine the move- 
ments of the hands and feet in the several Anga- 
haras and Karanas ; Angaharas have their origin in 
Karanas. I shall describe these (karanas). A 
karana in dance is the co-ordination of the move- 
ments of the hands and feet .” 1 According 
to Nandikesvara, in the correct interpretation of the 
significance of dance the three bodily jestures — 
ariga, pratyanga and upanga — all must be active. 
In the Abhinaya darpana it is mentioned how all 
the limbs — head, hands, armpit, sides, waist, feet, 
and neck — must all be employed in interpreting 
music . 2 3 

Music is also interpreted by shoulders, 
shoulder-blades, arms, back, stomach, thighs and 
calves, wrist, knees and elbows . 8 The emo- 
tional traits of the dancers are directed by eyes, 
eye-lids, pupils, cheeks, nose, jaws, hips, 

1 Tan^ava Lak?anam, tr. by Bijay eti Venkata 
Narayanaswami Naidu, Pasupuleti Srmivasuhi Naidu and 
Ongole Venkata Rangayya Pantulu, vs. 28-30, p. 19, 

2 Nandikesvara, Abhinaya Darpana, tr. by Ananda 
Coomaraswami and Gopala Krishnayya Duggirala, p. 18. 

3 ibid;, p. 18. 
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teeth, tongue, chin, heel, ankle, fingers, toes 
and palms . 1 Physical activities of hands, shoulders 
and feet co-ordinate together in the correct inter- 
pretation of music and the activities of the eyes in 
directing the emotions of the mind. In these 
physical activities of the dancers, the senses of sight, 
hearing, and touch play a significant part in com- 
municating thoughts and ideas to others. Nandi- 
kesvara’s description of the courses in dance in 
accompaniment with music suggests the sensory 
basis of musical performance : “The song should 
be sustained in the throat ; its meaning must be 
shown by the hands ; the mood (bhava) must be 
shown by the glances; rhythm (tala) is marked by 
the feet. For wherever the hand moves, there the 
glances follow ; where the glances go, the mind 
follows ; where the mind goes, the mood follows ; 
where the mood goes, there is the flavour (ra9a )/* 2 
From Bharata’s Natya Sastra we also get evidences 
of the sensory basis of dancing. In the Elakari- 
dita Karana the dancer shots upwards pointing his 
legs high up in the sky and drops down while 
bending and twisting the body . 8 This karana is 
especially beneficial to the development of the 
senses and the motor activities in boyhood. The 
senses of touch and sight are at the basis of Manuals 
Svastika Karana, which includes the placement of 

1 Abhinaya Darpa^a, loc . c it. 

* Ibid., p. 17. 

3 Tfin^ava Lak?anam, verse 158, K. 97, p. 46. 
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the hands in Svastika together with the palms and 
fingers directed towards the audience or the object 
ih front and upward, forming a symmetrical position 
in Man^ala Sthana . 1 Not only the senses of sight 
and touch but also the sense of hearing function 
in dancing. Over and above, the dancers must 
possess keen sense of discriminating pitches and 
tones, so essential in music in order to dance in 
accompaniment of musical instruments. Bharata 
advocated dancing in harmony with musical ins- 
truments. The extract quoted below supplements 
our statement : “Instrumental music, which is well 
harmonised, well-timed, enjoyable, and attuned 
to the Nrtta should be used in Tandava by those 
skilled in the use of such instruments .” 2 3 We may 
further illustrate our case from other karanas but it 
is needless to multiply our case. In learning music 
and dancing, the pupils imitate the teachers through 
the senses of hearing and sight . 8 

Physical education 

Physical education is preparatory to military 
training, and, it has common elements in the initial 
stage of training. Consequently physical and 
military courses are identical in the beginning only 
to differ in the advanced stages of training. Both 
these courses are offered through the senses of 

1 Tandava Lak?anam, verse 68, K. 8, p. 23. 

y /bid., v. 285, p. 59. 

3 Nyayasutra, tr. by Ganganath Jha, p. 216. 
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touch, sight, and sound as will be evident from oU t 
discussion of some of the above course. 

In physical education the senses of touch and 
sight are of paramount importance. The sense of 
touch as noted before in chapter 111, has its loca- 
tion all over the body, r.e., the sensory nerves are 
diffused all over the body and respond to outside 
stimuli. “The body -sense makes for things 
amenable to touch.” 1 Physical education is 
mainly concerned with the body-sense or sense of 
touch and things. We learn of it from the physical 
exercises of king Andhaga-Vanhf of Dvaraka at 
the royal gymnasium and the process in the 
exercises includes leaping, limbtwisting, wrestling, 
ointment and rubbing of the body by the 
experts. The following extract from the Antagada- 
Dasao and Anuttarovavaiya-Dasao bears us out : 
4 4 Then king Andhaga-Vanhi at break of day rose 
up from his couch, and stepped down from the 
dais. He went to the place where the gymnasium 
was, and entered into the gymnasium. There he 
wearied, tired, and forspent himself with manifold 
exercises of energy, leaping, limbtwisting, wrestling, 
and turning ; then he was smeared with anointing 
stuffs of a hundred and a thousand distillations, 
fragrant oils and the like, comforting, inspiriting, 

1 Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found 
in Eastern Turkestan, tr. by Rudolf, A. F. Hoernle, 
Vol. I, para. 6, p. 112. 
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gladdening, strengthening, rejoicing all the organs 
and limbs; then on the oiling-skin he was rubbed 
down by men with tender and delicate palms on 
perfect hands and feet, men skilful, dexterous, 
accomplished, clever, wise, possessed of cunning 
art, masters of the modes of anointing, rubbing, 
and turning, with fourfold rubbing pleasant to the 
bones, to the flesh, to the skin, and to the hair ." 1 

In military education the senses of touch, sight 
and hearing play a significant role. In archery 
the use of these three senses is of essential import- 
ance. Skill in archery requires a keen eye-sight. 
The aim of the archer reaches perfection through 
constant practice beginning with the large objects 
coming down to gradually smaller and smaller 
ones. The following extract bears us out : “ Then 
the venerable Ananda saw a number of Licchavi 
youths in the gymnasium, making practice at 
archery, shooting even at a distance through a very 
small keyhole, and splitting an arrow, shot after 
shot, without ever a miss .” 3 Kalidasa was also 
conscious of the rdle of the senses of sight and touch 
in archery and he writes in his famous Kumarasam- 
bhavam as follows : “ Kama, watching the fit time 
for his arrow, desirous of entering like a grasshopper 
the mouth of the fire, fixing his aim at Hara in the 

1 The Antaga^a-Dasao and Anuttarovavaiya Dasao, 
Chap. 1, p. 20. 

a The Book of The Kindred Sayings, tr. by F. L. 
Woodward, Part V, p, 381 , 
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presence of Um£, touched the bow string/’ 1 Over 
and above, the sense of sound also plays an essen- 
tial rSle in archery, and we get clear evidence of it 
in the Adikanda of the Rsmayana wherein is stated 
the accidental killing of Sindhu, son of a hermit by 
king Da£aratha who followed the direction of a 
sound made, when the former was pouring water 
in the jar. 2 Hemacandra, the great Jaina scholar 
of the 12th century A.D., writes of the importance 
of the senses of sight and sound in archery. Accor- 
ding to him perfect efficiency in archeiy demands 
constant practice in it with the help of these two 
senses. He describes the demonstration of prince 
Sagara of Vinita (Oudh) before his teacher Ajita- 
swami in the following language : “ He exhibited to 
the Lord the shooting of a doll on a wheel, shooting 
an invisible object by sound, the shooting at a 
target in water, the shooting of a clay-ballon a wheel 
with arrows. f * 8 We learn from the Mahabharata 
also, how Arjuna pierced a fish in a revolving 
wheel by shooting an arrow from a look at its 
shadow in the water to win the hand of Draupadf. 4 

1 Kalidasa, Kumarasambhavam, published by the 
Society for the Resuscitation of Indian Literature,. Canto 
111, p. 25, 

2 The Ramayaga, tr. by Panchanan Tarkaratna, 
Ayodhya Kan^a, Canto 62, v. 4, p. 288. 

8 Hemacandra, Trisa$ti£alakapuru§acaritra, Vol. II, 

P-7L 

4 The Mahabharata, edited by Haridas Siddha ntavagis , 
Adiparva, Canto 181 , v. 21 . 
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la the formation of battle arrays the sense of hear- 
ing plays a conspicuous part, and it was the univer* 
9a1 custom in ancient India to give signal to the 
army at the time of its formation by the sound of 
musical instrument— a bugle. 1 

Sciences such as medicine, astronomy, psycho-* 
logy, mineralogy, manufacture of artificial gems, 
etc., are learnt through the senses of sight and touch. 
Let us now make a brief revie^v of the influence of 
the senses in learning the sciences. 

Medicine 

Caraka, the famous Indian physician of 
the first century A.D., prescribes the qualification 
of the prospective candidates for the medical 
profession as follows : He must possess all 
his limbs in perfect state of healthy condition 
free from physical defects. Moreover, the 
senses — sight, hearing, touch, taste, smell and 
the mind must all be in a perfect condition so as 
to function properly. Caraka knew full well that 
the medical practitioners must be physically active 
and mentally sound and their senses must be active 
in learning medical science. 2 We learn from the 
Tibetan source how Jlvaka was directed by Atreya, 
the well-known professor of surgery at the famous 
University of Taxila to make a first hand observa- 
tion of patients by personal attendance on them. 9 

1 Sukranlti, tr. by Binay Kumar Barker, v. 162, p ♦ 158. 

* Caraka Saihhita, Vol, I, p. 549. 

a Kah Gyur, tr. by F. Anton Von Schiefner and tr. 
from German into English by W. R. S, Ralston, pp. 94-95. 
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SuSruta, another famous physician stresses this 
important point when he refers to the * ‘ demons- 
tration of surgery and medicine ” 1 in his descrip- 
tion of the necessary qualifications of a medical 
practitioner. Dr. Montessori, famous Italian edu- 
cationist, believes that medical practitioners with 
trained senses prove to be efficient . 2 3 

Astronomy 

It is a practical science dealing with the 
movements of the stars and other heavenly 
luminaries. Hence its knowledge is acquired 
by a study of the stars and heavenly luminaries 
through observations, supplemented by appropriate 
books, recording the results of observations made by 
previous astronomers . 8 According to Sri Harsa the 
science of Astronomy deals with the description of 
the life of stars . 4 

Psychology 

The ancient Hindus were thoroughly con- 
versant with the fundamentals of psychology, 
and they freely applied its principles in the 
study of the behaviour of men of all ranks from 
the monarch to the criminal. Psychology is a 
practical science : it grew out of the constant 

1 Susruta Samhita, Voi. I, p. 306. 

3 Dr. Maria Montessori, The Montessori Method, tr. 
by Anne E. George, p. 219. 

3 Sukranlti, verses 88-89, p. 154. 

4 Sri Harsa, The Naisadhacarita, Canto XXII, p, 331. 
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observations made by the experts of the inner 
thoughts, feelings and movements of man. The 
following passage from Sukraniti supports the 
above statement : ‘‘The skilful men should note the 
pleasure and displeasure of the king, by studying 
his inward feelings, outward expressions and move- 
ments .*’ 1 Sukracarya classifies offences into three 
distinct categories, such as mental, physical and 
vocal. The mental offence which has to do with 
secret plot, evil designs, etc., is to be discovered by 
a study of the physiognomy, feelings and 
emotions of the culprit. The physical and the 
vocal offences are to be studied by observations of 
the actions, the physiognomy, feelings and the 
emotions of the culprit. We quote again the same 
authority as follows : ‘ * One should know the 

mental offences by studying the eyes, mouth, 
expressions and feelings, etc., the physical by the 
actions and the vocal by harsh words, and those 
arising from intercourse by studying the companion- 
ships;’* 2 Briefly speaking, psychology — general 
and experimental — deals with the observations of 
inward feelings, outward signs and actions of man — 
normal or abnormal. This observation of emotions 
and outward behaviour of a man is impossible 
without the sense of sight. Hence psychological 
observation of a man or irrational animals is based 
on the optical sense. 

1 Sukraniti, verses 472-73, p. 86. 

2 Ibid., verses 140-43, pp. 132-33* 
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According to Sukracarya the appraiser appraises 
gold as to its purity by its lightness, heaviness, 
colour sind sound. 1 These attributes of gold can 
1 only be judged by the senses of touch, sight and 
sound. Canakya advocates the method of testing 
gold and precious stones by four different ways such 
af hammering, signifying the use of the sense of 
sound, cutting signifying the sense of sight and 
scratching and rubbing, signifying the senses of 
sight and touch. 2 That is, Canakya believes in the 
appraisal of gold and precious stones by the senses 
of sight, sound and touch. The Garuda Puranam 
mentions the testing of gold by the sense of touch. 8 
According to Sukracarya, “weight, Iusture, colour, 
extent, receptacle, and shape,’* 1 are the determi- 
nants of both the quality and the value of gems. 
Briefly speaking, according to this authority the 
property of gem is judged by the senses of touch 
and sight. Richness of ores is tested by the senses 
of touch, sight, smell and taste/ 

In manual works such as the manufacture of 
gems, jewelleries, metal work, engraving bracelets 
(69), lac ornaments (77), wax-works (78), leaf- 

1 ^ukraniti, verses 106-09, p. 65. 

J Canakya, Arthasastra, tr. by Dr. R. Shamasastri, 

p. 110. 

3 The Garuda Puranam, edited by Manmathanath 
Datta, POrva-khandam, Canto 1 12, v. 3, p. 331. 

4 Sukraniti, verses 107-08, p. 142. 

* Canakya, ArthasSstra, p. 95. 
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cutting <8 1 shampooing (47), making flower 
garlands (46), needle work (79) and basket work 1 * 
(80), and leather work 8 , the senses of touch and 
sight are very necessary. 

Sense of taste 

Though the sense of taste has no pedagogical 
significance in the conventional sense of the term 
yet, its influence on the preservation of health 
and life is great. It is of especial value in the 
preparation of diet on sound scientific basis. 
Susruta makes six classifications of the sense of 
taste, such as pleasant, acid, saline, pungent, 
bitter and astringent, each with a specific function 
of its own. 3 Of these, pleasant taste preserves 
health. The Jaina source mentions five types of 
tastes 4 * * * with the exception of saline taste. Sukra- 
carya, however, upholds the view of Sufruta 
regarding the classification of the sense of taste, 
and the best dish according to him must contain 

1 Ardhamagadh) Reader, edited by Banarsi Das Jain, 
p. 102 ( 69 ) ; The Antagada-Dasao and Anuttarovavaiya- 
Dasao, tr. by L. D. Barnett, p. 30 ; Lalitavistara, tr. by 
D*. Rajendralal Mitra, p. 214, (46), (47), (77), (78), (79), 
(80), (81). 

8 The Laws of Manu, tr. by G. P. Biihler, 163, v. 218. 

The Sufrutasariihits, Vol. 1, pp. 385-86. 

4 Kunda-Kunda Acarya, Niyamasara, tr. by Uggar 

Jain, p. 15 ; Jaina sGtra, tr. by Hermann Jacobi, Part II, 

p. 209 ; T attvarthadhigamasutra , tr. by J. L. Jaini, Vol. II, 

Chap, ii, sutra 20, p. 66, Chap, viii, sutra 11, pp. 165-66. 
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all these six tastes . 1 He regards cooking as an 
art, scientifically prepared by an admixture of 
diverse tastes . 2 * Cooking in ancient India was 
regarded as an art, requiring technical skill from 
the cook, possessed of a keen sense of taste, 
and knowledge of the properties or vitamins of 
food stuffs. The kitchen superintendent was 
conversant with the food stuffs 8 and their proper- 
ties. A female cook was also educated . 4 * The 
sense of taste then is of especial importance in 
domestic science or cooking, and the expert must 
possess keen sense of taste in the preparation of diet. 

Finally, the sense of smell is of three kinds ; 
agreeable, disagreeable and indifferent . 6 The 
Jaina authorities classify it to be two, viz., fra- 
grance (Sugandha) and bad odour (durgandha).* 
Thus the penetrating fragrance of the sweet scent 
of lotus charms the sense of smell . 7 

1 Sukraniti, v. 226, p. HI. 

2 /bid., v. 143, p. 157. 

;t /bid., verses 315-16, p. 80. 

1 Merutunga Acarya, Prabandhacintamani, tr. by 
C. H. Tawney, p. 63. 

" Gotama, Nyayasutra, tr. by Ganganath Jha, Vol. III, 
Vartika 3-1-55, p. 163. 

6 Tattvarthadhigamasutra, Vol. II, Chap, ii, sutra 20, 
p. 66 ; Nemicandra SiddhintacakravartI, Davva Samgaha. 
p. 23. 

7 Sri Har$a, Priyadar&ka, tr. by G. K. Nariman, 

A. V . Williams Jackson, and Charles J. Ogden, Act. II, 
verse 33, p. 27. 
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This brief discussion of sensations and 
perceptions reveals that the ancient Hindus and 
their Buddhist and Jaina compatriots knew full 
well that our knowledge arises through sense- 
perceptions. The sense-perceptions must not be 
distorted if we are to receive correct knowledge 
in aH the sciences altogether eighteen in number 
and the arts through our senses of hearing, 
sight, touch, taste and smell. According to 
CSnakya the sensory organs assist us in gaining 
a knowledge of the sciences not only when we 
have clear-cut perceptions of them arising from 
appropriate senses. Our knowledge of these 
sciences is defective and vague if perceptions about 
them are not properly formed. According to 
this authority the sole aim of all the sciences is 
to restrain the sensory organs or refine and correct 
the sense-perception . The following text bears 
us out : “Absence of discrepancy (avipratipatti) in 
perception of sound, touch, colour, flavour, and 
scent by means of the ear, the skin, the eyes, 
the tongue, and the nose, is what is meant by 
the restraint of the organs of sense. Strict obser- 
vance of the percepts of sciences also means the 
same; for the sole aim of all the sciences is 
nothing but restraint of the organs of sense. 

From this chapter we get a clear idea of the 
masterly manner in which themes of sensation 


1 Arthatfaatra, p« 12 
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and perception were handled by the authorities in 
ancient India. The Hindus and their cognates-— 
the Buddhists and the Jainas all made valuable 
contributions to our theme and they emphasised 
the importance of sense-perceptions in the education 
of pupils. Our study reveals the special importance 
of the senses of sight, touch and sound in our 
mental life, especially in the teaching process in 
the school. 



CHAPTER V 
Imagination 

The ancient Hindu educators, like their 
colleagues in modern Europe and America, realised 
full well the importance of the part played by 
imagination in the development of a child’s mental 
life. They knew equally well that our knowledge 
of the internal world is due not directly to the senses, 
but to the senses as well as to the intermediate 
stages of perception and imagination. A number 
of authoritative texts give us valuable information 
on this head. Asvaghosa, a recognised authority 
asserts that the senses stick to their objects through 
imagination. “The senses, even though in activity, 
do not adhere to their objects, so long as imagina- 
tions about the latter are not conceived in the 
mind .” 1 If the senses cannot function without 
imagination, there must be as many types of 
imaginations as the senses. Each sense must carry 
an image, peculiar to itself, by coming into contact 
with an outside stimulus or stimuli. According 
to the Mandukyopanisad, the lasting cognition 
of things in our mind, derived through sensory 
organs, is imagination. According to this 
authority the elements of memory and cognition are 

1 A&aghofa, The Saundarananda, tr. by E. H, 
Johnston, Canto XIH, Verse 49, p. 76. 

| 3—]6306 * 
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vital in imagination . 1 Santaraksita in his Tattva* 
samgraha tells us how in an imaginary vision we 
talk of something as if it were present before our 
eyes, though actually the real thing is not there* 
The thing imagined, was not in existence before, 
and the qualifications or connotations, ascribed to 
the imaginary thing are all the products of imagina- 
tion* The author illustrates the point by referring 
to the practices of the artists who generally ascribe 
good qualities of purely imaginary nature, such as 
bravery to the picture drawn . 2 Evidently, the 
reproductive, and not the productive imagination is 
in operation here. We may definitely assert that 
the sensory organs are instrumental in giving us an 
image of things actually perceived ; but in some 
cases the real image undergoes some change 
through subjective interpretation. Images may, 
then, briefly be classified as genuine and creative. 

Though of sensory origin, imagination some- 
times leads us astray from realities resulting in 
fancy or illusion. A genuine imagination must be 
a faithful copy of real things, perceived through the 
senses ; and if divorced from the realities, it results 
in illusion. The following extract will lend support 
to our contention : “As regards the ‘ illusory ’ form 
of things, it is a mere product of the art of 

1 Ma^ukyopani§ad, tr. by Nikhilananda Swami, 

p. 116 . 

5 Santarakfita, Tattvasamgraha, tr. by Ganganath Jha 
Vol. I, Chap. XHI, com. to sfitras 785-86, pp. 432-33. 
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Imagination; it consists in mere ‘Idea,' and is not 
an external object. People regard it as an ‘external 
thing/ because they are unable to distinguish 
between what they see and what they imagine, and 
hence they regard the form cognised as external/’ 1 

Imagination is of vital importance in our mental 
life. According to Bhavabhuti, men of superior 
intelligence and of rare genius possess rich imagina* 
tion as well as the capacity for clear expres* 
sion and interpretation. He says: “Fertility of 
imagination, melody of expression, and richness of 
meaning, are the indications of learning and 
of genius/’ 2 3 * 

We have elsewhere noticed the phenomenon of 
sympathy with the suffering humanity displayed by 
adolescents under the influence of imagination. 
We are told in the Romantic Legend of Sakya 
Buddha as well as in the Lalitavistara the interesting 
story of the Lord Buddha, in his youth stealing into 
a garden with fifty associates only to be shocked at 
the hardships of the agriculturists and the beasts of 
burden there. In this his mental agony for the 
sufferers, imagination must have accentuated in him 
the feeling of sympathy. 8 


1 Santarak&ita, op. cit., Vol.I, com. to sutra 735, p.412. 

* Bhavabhuti, Malati Madhava, tr. by H. H. Wilson, 
prelude, p. 3. 

3 The Romantic Legend of 5akya Buddha, p, 74; 

Lalitavistara, p. 194. 
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It is an interesting phenomenon recorded in 
many classical works that in some cases the lovers 
of both the sexes soothed their sufferings by actually 
drawing the pictures of the beloved from memory. 
Here imagination is very much in evidence. We 
see in Kalidasa’s Sakuntala how Dusyanta used the 
portrait of Sakuntala, painted by Caturika from her 
imagination, to heal the agony of his heart due to 
the pangs of separation . 1 2 The same poet also tells 
us in his Kumarasambhavam, how Gauri, the 
daughter of mount Himllaya drew the portrait of 
Lord Siva out of her imagination to satisfy her 
emotion of love, secretly by repeated looks at the 
portrait . 8 Sri Harsa in his Ratnavali tells us how 
Sagarika drew the portrait of Vatsa, the king of 
Kau&mbi out of her image in the banana grove to 
quench her thirst of love for him . 3 * * Thus the 
creations of the productive imaginations are 
harnessed in the service of the concrete realities of 
life. Sanskrit literature abounds with innumerable 
illustrations bearing on our topic. The following 
quotation from Bhavabhati’s Uttara-Ramacaritam 
illustrates the influence of imagination upon the 
mind of a lover, long separated from his beloved wife. 

1 Kalidasa. Sakuntala, tr. by Sir William Jones. 
Act VI, pp. 106, 108-09. 

2 Kalidasa. Kumarasambhavam, tr. by Ralph T. H. 

Griffith, Canto V, p. 66. 

2 Sri Har?a, Ratnavali, tr. by H. H. Wilson, Act 11, 

p. 17. 
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The paragraph here refers to Ramacandra, the hero 
of the drama in question : 1 * Remains stock-still 
[in meditation], with pathps. Alas, alas indeed ! M 

After a long, long meditation, when one creates 
[in fancy] and puts before him the image of his 
love, it is by no means the case that such [an 
image], although [the actual object be] far off, 
does not fill one with reassurance ; but with the dis- 
solution of that [product of] imagination, the whole 
world becomes [once more] a void wilderness, and 
thereafter, as if upon a heap of blazing husks, the 
heart seems to be broiling.” 1 In romance the image, 
derived from the sense of sight as well as from the 
senses of sound, touch, and smell, plays a significant 
role. Thus the imagination of sweet voice, song, 
pleasant touch, and sweet smell from the flower in 
the locks of hair of the beloved — all conspire to 
stimulate ardent love in a lover. It is through 
imagination that the adolescents of both the sexes 
try to solve the vital problem of their period of 
life — the problem of selecting the life’s companion. 
This vitally important fact may be corroborated by 
many instances in Sanskrit literature. Life, after 
all, was, what it still now is. 

Imagination arising from the senses of sight, 
touch, sound, smell, and taste played a significant 
role in the vocational and educational guidance of 

1 Bhavabhuti, Uttara-Ramacaritam, or Rama's Later 
History.tr. by Shripad Krishna Belvalkar, Act VI, 
Para. 38, p. 92. 
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the adolescents in ancient and in modem times. 
We may illustrate our point from the cases of 
Jfvaka and Upali. Jivaka was the illegitimate son 
of Abhaya, son of Bimbisara, Lord of Magadha. 
Once while the boy was playing with other princes 
in the palace, they taunted him with having no 
mother. Being thus insulted he went to Abhaya 
to enquire who was his mother. On being told by 
Abhaya that he had no mother, he realised the 
gravity of the situation, and made up his mind to 
select a proper vocation for himself, so that he 
might earn money and have relations. In this his 
careful vocational and educational selections, Jivaka 
was undoubtedly influenced by the imagination of 
evil consequences that were awaiting him unless he 
learnt some profession. As a prelude to the proper 
selection of right occupation, jivaka made a careful 
survey of the whole range of Hindu curricula, 
inclusive of eighteen sciences and sixty-four arts 
with their advantages, disadvantages, and future 
prospects. In this vocational and educational selec- 
tions, he was undoubtedly guided by imagination 
arising from the six senses. Some details connected 
with this particular are given in the following 
authoritative words: ** Then Jivaka reflected, 
when he heard this circumstance related, that he 
would receive no inheritance from his relationship ; 
so he resolved that he would learn some 
science, and then by his attainments he might 
be able to acquire both relatives and wealth. 
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Again he considered the character of the 
eighteen sciences and the sixty-four arts, and 
determined that he should study the art of medicine 9 
that he might be called doctor, and be respected, 
and attain to eminence .” 1 In the case of Upsli his 
parents decided the career for him. In their careful 
consideration of diverse vocations, such as writing, 
counting, money-changing, and monastic life his 
parents were under the spell of imagination, 
especially the one arising from the senses of touch, 
sight and taste. Thus in their rejection of writing 
and counting professions for Upali, their son, they 
were influenced by the imagination of pain and 
pleasure arising out of the sense of touch as from 
the sores in fingers and disease in the breast. In 
their rejection of the profession of money-changing 
the parents were under the spell of the imagination 
arising out of the optical sense. Finally, in their 
acceptance of the profession of monkhood for their 
son, they acted under the spell of pleasant imagi- 
nation arising out of the senses of sight and taste . 2 
Briefly speaking, the parents in vocational and 
educational guidance of their children acted under 
the influence of imaginations which helped them in 
making final selection of vocation for Upali. This 
conclusively proves the influence of imagination 

1 Manual of Buddhism, tr. by Hardy Spence, p. 238 ; 
Vinaya Text, tr. by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg, Vol. II, Mahavagga, para. 5, p. 174, 

*/&#., Vol. I, pp, 201-02, 
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upon the parental duty of selecting a career for the 
son. The parents of Upali exercised a good deal 
of creative imagination in the selection of a proper 
vocation for him. This is merely a typical example 
which was followed by hundreds of youths in 
ancient India. Visualisation or bh&vika is the 
practice of recalling the past and the future events 
in the mind as if they were both present before the 
eyes . 1 Here Upali’s parents had before their eyes 
the evil consequences of each vocation known to 
them in the past along with the thought that such 
evils may befall upon their son before they made 
final decision for him to join the Buddhist order where 
he will be quite comfortable spiritually, mentally, and 
economically in an ideal environment. The parents 
of Upali were evidently shrewd and calculating 
persons who were past-masters in the art of selecting 
the proper type of education for their child. 

Not only in educational and vocational 
programme but also in the method of teaching, the 
influence of imagination is immense. Fertile 
imagination stimulates interest in the pupils for 
study. Consequently ancient Indian educators 
resorted to story-telling to stimulate the imagination 
of young pupils as a means of effective teaching. 
The following extract from the BrahmasCttra supports 
our thesis : “The stories not serving the purpose 
of pariplavas are intended to introduce the 

1 Mammafa, Kavyaprakaia, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 

p. 356, 
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vidyas. The story form is meant to catch the 
imagination of the student who will thereby be 
more attentive to the vidya described ." 1 

In any systematic thought leading to definite 
construction we are guided by imagination. In 
designing an unseen object imagination plays a 
helpful part . 2 Through imagination also we build 
castles or palaces in the air . 3 Briefly speaking, it 
is the basis of systematic thought, well constructed 
plan, and the making of design for a palace. Many 
other competent authorities may be cited in support 
of our contention. The following extract from 
Stcherbatsky may be quoted in our support: "But 
since our images are indirectly products of external 
points of reality, they are capable of directing the 
purposive actions of men towards these points of 
reality, and thus they are (indirectly right know- 
ledge, since) they do not contradict the immediate 
human experience ." 4 

Imagination is the most helpful factor in all 
artistic creations — in poetry*, drama, and in painting. 
It plays a specially important part in dramas and 
in Epics . 5 In addition to the creation of dramatic 

1 Brahmasutra, tr. by Vireswarananda Swami, p. 423. 

* T. H. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic. Vol. II, p. 43. 

3 $antarak?ita, Tattvasamgraha, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 

Vol. I, Chap. XIII, Com. to sutra 748-49, p. 419. 

4 T. H. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, Vol. II, P* 412. 

* Ssnlkrakjita, Tattvasariigraha, Chap. XIII, Com. to 

sOtras, 748-49, p. 419, 
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characters sights* and scenes* the topics of discussion 
are properly developed through the aid of imagina- 
tion. The following text supports our point: 4 4 In 
the utsrstikanka one should develop a well-known 
subject by means of the imagination .” 1 

According to the Mandukyopanisad imagination 
precedes all our well-planned actions* nay, even 
God himself was influenced by imagination in the 
creation of the universe . 2 All works such as the 
manufacture of pottery and the weaving of cloth, 
nay, even the creation of the world are the products 
of well-planned imagination. 

In religious meditation and yogic practices imagi- 
nation influences the votaries in the creation of the 
image of God in the mind for worship . 3 Imagina- 
tion is the basis of dreams; and according to 
Patanjali, we imagine beforehand what we see 
in dream ; and this is the reason why we remember 
what happens in dreams . 4 In other words imagi- 
nation is the basis of memory. According to 
Madhusudana imagination is not only the basis of 
dreams but also of perception preliminary to self- 
consciousness/' 

1 Dhananjaya; Dasarupa, p. 104. 

2 Mandukyopanisad, tr. by Nikhilananda Swami, V. 14, 

p. 1 16. 

3 Garuda Puranam, ed. by ManmathaNath Datta, p. 259. 

4 Patanjali, The Yoga System, tr. by James Haughton 
Woods, p. 31. 

6 Madhusudana, Siddhanta Vindu, tr, by Prahlad 
Chandra Sekfiara Divanji, p. 266* 
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This brief discussion on imagination, culled out 
from the pages of the writings of the ancient Hindus 
and the Buddhists, reveals the important truth 
that the ancient educators thoroughly realised the 
vital importance of this factor in vocational and 
educational guidance of youths, especially in 
connection with the elimination of wastage of 
human energy. In practical and manual education 
relating to things like pottery, planning of buildings, 
and palaces, imagination plays a significant part. 
In literary pieces of work such as dramas, novels, 
and poetries imagination exerts a salutary influence. 
What is really striking is that even in religious 
devotion, imagination plays a helpful part in crea- 
ting images of the Gods and Goddesses to be 
worshiped. Like the modern psychologists the 
ancient Indians could foresee the utility of imagina- 
tion — both theoretical and practical, in devising the 
technique of teaching through the stimulation of 
the imagination of scholars. 



CHAPTER VI 
Memory 

It is proposed in the present chapter to discuss 
somewhat in detail the contributions of Indian 
thinkers to the phenomenon of memory in its 
pedagogical aspects— the contributions which credi- 
tably bear comparison with their modern analogues 
in the West. Memory, it may at once be asserted, 
was regarded by Indian phrenologists as a special 
faculty of the mind. This view of theirs may be 
designated as the obsolete faculty theory. Accord- 
ing to Aryadeva it was regarded as an innate 1 — 
an attribute of the soul. Memory is an asset in 
self-realisation . 2 3 It retains its full vigour all through 
the physical growth of the human being though it 
wanes in old age. The Buddhist authorities who 
hold similar views 2 with some modifications may be 
regarded as a typical exponents of this theory. They 
assert that the vigour of memory corresponds to the 
vigour of the body. When the body is strong, 
the memory is strong ; and when the body declines, 

1 Aryadeva, ;Satas'astra, tr, by Giuseppe Tucci, 

pp. 34, 36. 

3 Ibid., loc. cit. 

3 The Romantic Legend of £akya Buddha, p. 109 ; The 
Life of the Buddha and The Early History of His Order, 
tr. by W- W. Rockhill, p. 163 ; Lalitavistara, p. 238. 
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the memory decides too. This is a type of 
parallelism. Memory is the final result of the four 
stages of matijnana ; it represents firstly, the Ava- 
graha stage when the external object by its contact 
with our sensory organ gives us a general know- 
ledge of it. Secondly, in the lha stage we desire 
to have detailed knowledge of an object by com- 
paring its similarities and dissimilarities with our 
known object. Thirdly, in the Avaya stage we 
desire to corroborate the specific knowledge derived 
in the second state. Fourthly, the Dharana stage 
concerned with the permanent impression of an 
object following the ascertainment of its specific 
knowledge, assists our knowledge. Nemicandra 
defines memory as follows: “Memory, therefore, 
is the result of these four successive stages of 
matijnana .” 1 

In brief, sensations, perceptions, and imagina- 
tion pave the way for memory. Memory is sus- 
tained by and depends upon the four stages of 
development referred to above. Sensations deal 
with the present, memory with the past, there being 
no co-operation between them . 2 Memory is the 
basis of intelligence and from the impairment of the 
former results the loss of the latter . 3 Memory has 

1 Nemicandra Siddhanta Cakravorty, Davva Samgaha, 
tr. by Satat Chandra Ghoshal, pp. 14-15. 

a Buddhist Logic, Vol. II, p. 279. 

3 Markan^eya Puraga» ed. by Manmatha Nath Datta, 
p.15. 
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a physical basis. This is evident from its decline 
in old age. Moreover , it is not developed in the 
infant-— it grows gradually with the growing child 
though its fuller growth is not universal among all 
children. Individuals differ in point of the 
memory : the smrtiman or men with strong 
memory do not forget the things they once learn. 1 
The same view is stressed again by Vidyapati 
Thakura when he tells us how a scholar with 
similar intelligence never forgets a thing after 
once he has learnt of it. Thus it is the character- 
istics of strong memory to retain the impression in 
the mind after hearing a thing only once. The 
point is illustrated by citing the case of Koka, a 
monk of strong memory who remembered the 
recitations of a book read aloud to him by a scholar 
not from a long distance. A relevant text runs : 
44 He who mastereth that which is said to him but 
once, and who forgetteth not that which he hath 
heard but once, whose mind keepeth in store what 
it hath received, is here called ‘Exact in memory.* 



4 Not only did 1 hear thine epic with mine 
ears, but 1 have carried it in my memory, and if 
thou, Sir, dost not believe me, then, 1 pray thee, 
hearken/ With that he straightway recited all 
the verses of the epic that he had heard during the 


1 Yajfiavalkya Smrti, tr. by J. R. Gharpure, pp. 571, 
573. 
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preceding month .” 1 We also retain a thing in 
our mind in subconscious stage even though we may 
not remember it all the time. This forgetfulness 
may be due to diverse reasons given in the Dhamma- 
Sangani, the first book of the Abhidhammam-Pi|aka 
in these words: “What is forgetfulness? Un- 
mindfulness, lapse of memory, non-recollection, non- 
remembrance, not bearing in mind, superficiality, 
oblivion .” 2 Thus some of the most important 
contributions of the modern psychology were 
anticipated by Indians. Finally, it is the peculiarity 
of memory to remember the first and the last portions 
of a lesson. To ensure this firmness of memory, 
and to avoid its relapse into oblivion it is strictly 
enjoined upon a pupil in the Aitareya Brahmana 
to study thrice the first and the last portion of a 
lesson . 8 We learn from Buddhist sources that a 
succession of events rouses memory from its 
slumber . 4 The Bhasya of Gotama’s Nyaya Sutra 
prescribes four ways of developing our memory. 
First, we must focus our mind on the things to be 
remembered and recall to our mind its peculiarities. 
Secondly, recollection is facilitated in our mind 

1 Vidyapati Thakura, The Test of a Man being the 
Puruga Pariksa, tr. by Sir George A. Grierson, pp. 45-46. 

2 Dhamma-Sangam, tr. by T. W. Rhys Davids, 

pp. 353-54. 

* Aitareya Brahmana, tr. by Ramendra Sundar 
Trivedi, p. 103. 

4 Henry Clarke Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
p.3I6, 
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by associating a series of things in an arranging 
order resulting in recognition. Thirdly* the thing" 
to be remembered is associated with some known 
facts or events. Fourthly, the retentiveness of the 
mind is enhanced by recollection. In brief, 
attention, recollection, recognition, association, and 
repetition are the five laws of memory . 1 Gotama 
mentions almost identical causes for stimulating 
memory in a passage which runs as follows : 
“ Memory is awakened by such causes as attention, 
context, exercise, signs, marks, likeness, 
possession, relation of refuse and refugee .** 2 
Caraka, the famous Indian Physician of the first 
century A.D. lays down eight conditions 8 for the 
improvement of memory some of which are in 
substantial agreement with Gotama. 

Memory is important in the mental life of an 
individual ; and it is a source of knowledge . 4 In 
the laws of learning memory is important. Not 
only in education but also in our social and domestic 
life the possession of memory is of great impor- 
tance. The social intelligence is dependent upon 

1 The Nyaya Sutra of Gotama. tr. by Ganganath Jha, 
p. 3 77. 

2 Ibid., tr. by MM. Satish Chandra Vidyabhushanat 
p. 96. Para. 119. 

3 Caraka Samhita, tr. by Avinash Chandra Kaviratna, 
Vol. I, p. 690. 

4 Maodukyopani?ad, tr. by Nikhilananda Swami, 

pp. 121 - 22 , 
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memory as is evident from the following extract : 
“Therefore where many are assembled together, 
if they have no memory, they would hear no one, 
they would not perceive, they would not under* 
stand. Through memory we know our sons, 
through memory our cattle .** 1 

From the above discussion it is clear that the 
phenomenon of memory which plays a vitally im- 
portant part in the intellectual life of a man and 
which is full of tremendous import in the field of 
education received a thoroughly systematic and 
scientific treatment in the hands of the psychologists 
of ancient India who paid special attention to its 
methodical culture and systematic development. 
They realised all the more the importance of this 
valued faculty, at a time when the art of printing, 
with its facilities was non-existent. 

1 Chandogyopanisad, tr. by F. M. Muller, Part I, p. 119. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Intelligence 

Intelligence has been very accurately defined by 
Kautilya as the capacity for works . 1 Another 
authority Visnusarma defines it as the power which 
gives us control over the world . 2 In a word, in- 
telligence is the power for adaptation to the envi- 
ronment : it is also the capacity to reshape and re~ 
model our environment for social progress. Memory 
is the basis of intelligence, any damage or loss of 
which results in the corresponding loss of 
intelligence. Our very existence in the world is 
dependent upon it. To emphasize the importance 
of this faculty is a sheer piece of truism. Practi- 
cally speaking, it is the soul of civilization 
and all human progress and culture. 

Intelligence is hereditary and is transmitted to 
the sons by the father. That intelligence is here- 
ditary is mentioned in the Atharva-veda as follows : 
"Oh lndra, bring us ability (kratu), as a father to 
his sons ;” 3 This view is corroborated by successive 
writers at different times. The BrahmasQtra tells 
us that intelligence is the gift of God and it is fixed 

1 Kautilya 's Arthasastra, p. 16. 

1 Pancatantra, tr. by Arthur W. Ryder, p. 81. 

3 Atharva-veda, tr. by W. D. Whitney, Vol. II. 

v. 67, p. 867. 
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at birth. The text' runs : “so God is the general 
efficient cause in bringing the latent tendencies of 
each individual to fruition .” 1 * The sharpness of in- 
telligence is inborn and hereditary . 8 The following 
quotation supports our contention : “One clear eye 
is a man's inborn intellegence .” 3 Ceremonies 
were in vogue in ancient India for the growth and 
development of native abilities . 4 * * * Intelligence is 
not only hereditary but it is also developed through 
proper diet. The Agnipuranam prescribes vaca, 
agnisikha, ball, sunthi, krsna, nisagada, yasti, and 
saindhava as the proper diet to enhance intelligence : 

“ sayasti saindhavam balah pratarmedhakaram pibet 
devadarumahaiigru phalatraya payomucam . 

Ancient Hindus took special interest to ensure 
intelligence in the infants and would, perform 
appropriate ceremonies for the purpose as described 
in the Grhya-Satra in the following words : “In 
the same way the production of intelligence (is 
performed). He should give to eat (to the child) 
clarified butter. 


1 Brahmasutra, tr. by Vireswarananda, p. 189. 

s The Jatakamils, tr. by J. S. Speyer, p. 2. 

3 Vikrama’s Adventure, tr. by Franklin Edgerton* p. 29. 

4 The Gfhya-Sfltra. tr. by Hermann Oldenberg, Part H, 

pp. 56, 212. 

3 Ag&i PurSgam, tr, by Panchanan Tarkaratna, v. 5, 

p. 569. 
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Now (follows) the medhaganana (or produc- 
tion of intelligence). With (an instrument of) gold 
over which he ha s laid a Darbha shoot tied (to that 
piece of gold) he gives to the child, which is held 
so that it faces the east, ghee to eat, with the 
formulas ‘Bhoh V I sacrifice the Rikas over thee !” J 

Intelligence is of diverse kinds, a phenomenon 
of which constant mention is made by different 
authors differently as follows : vifiatavuddhi, 2 
vi£esavrtti, H visesagunah/ sistavuddhi, 6 istavuddhi, 0 
malinavuddhi, 7 sthiravuddhi, 8 viiadavuddhi, 9 
praty utpannamati , 1 0 papavini vesilacelah . 3 1 The 

Atharva-veda recognises different types of abilities, 
when it mentions of Indra, the Lord of the plough 

1 The Grhya-Sutra, Part II, v. 20, p. 56, v. 9, pp. 212-13. 

2 Pancanan Visvanatha, Karikavall, Muktavall, Dina- 
kari and Ramarudri, ed. by Ananta Sastri, pp. 64, 1 18. 

Ibid., p. 97. 4 Ibid., p. 167* 

h Sri Sankara, Upadesasahasri, tr. by Akshya Kumara 
Sastri, p. 294. 

6 Vatsayana, Kamasastra tr, by Mahesh Chandra Pal, 
p. 297. 

7 Ibid., p. 615. 

* Kr??ayajurvediya Dhyanavindupani$ad, tr. by Mahesh 
Chandra Pal, p. 7 ; Magha, Sisupalavadham, Canto II, 
v. 77, p.88; The Nirukta, Naigamam Kanqiain, ed. by 
H. M. Bhadkamkar, Vol. I, p. 46 7 ; The RatnSyaQa, 
Aranya Kanqla, Canto 35, v. 3. 

* Rupagojwami, Nafaka Candrika, tr. by Rash Behari 
Sankhyatirtha, p. 40. 

10 Ibid,, p. H2. 


n Ibid., P . 114. 
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as possessed of hundred abilities or powers . 1 * 3 
JaiminI in his Purvamimamsa Sotra mentions of 

“ the peculiar character of the intellect of certain 

, *2 

persons; 

Intelligence, a virile power, is dormant in 
infancy. It grows and develops gradually with 
years, reaching perfection in adolescence : u An 
illustration of this is seen in the case of virile power 
and others. They remain latent in an infant, 
though these powers exist in the soul yet they are 
not apparent, it is only in youth that they manifest 
themselves.” 8 The Buddhist source supports the 
above view of the Vedanta Sutra. Intelligence 
though matures with the physical growth of a 
growing child, 4 its rate of growth is not uniform in 
all children. The Rgveda tells us of the mental 
inequalities existing in different personalities in the 
following language : “ Friends possessing eyes, 
possessing ears, were (yet) unequal in mental 
apprehension .” 5 * In some its growth reaches highest 
perfection, in some its growth is at a minimum and 

1 Atharva-veda.tr. by W. D. Whitney, Vol. I, Book VI, 
Hymn XXX, v. I, p. 302. 

‘ JaiminI, The Purvamimamsa Sutra, tr. by Ganganath 

Jha, p. 246. 

3 Badarayana, The Vedanta Sutra, t^, by Rai Bahadur 
Srisa Chandra Vasu, p. 366. 

4 Henry Clarke Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
pp. 253-56. 

5 The Rgveda Samhita, tr. by H. H. Wilson, Vol. VI, 

Atfaka, VH1 — Adh, 111, v. 7, p. 196. 
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in others it is retarded. This accounts for 
individual differences. The Garuda Puranam tells 
us of rare type of intelligence. 1 The same authority 
again refers to three distinct types of people ♦ such 
as erudite, idiot, and of average intelligence. 2 3 
Visnusarma in his pancatantra mentions of persons 
with eminent intelligence. 0 The Sahara Bhasya 
mentions of persons with dull intelligence 4 5 and 
Gotama in his Nyayasutra, of persons, possessed of 
three distinct levels of intelligence such as — laukika 
or ordinary abilities below the average, secondly, 
those, possessed of average intelligence, and thirdly, 
pariksaka or those trained investigators, possessed 
of superior intelligence, quite competent to make 
independent investigations by means of arguments 
and proofs. r> The Sahara Bhasya emphatically 
asserts that men differ from one another in 
intelligence and are relatively dullard. A relevant 
text run9 : “Further, in comparison with some 
one or the other, all persons may be of dull 
intelligence.” 0 Jaimini also is of opinion that 
individuals differ from one another in their 

1 The Garuda Puranam, ed. by Manmatha Nath Datta, 
p, 255. 

2 /hid., p, 327. 

3 Visnusarma, Pancatantra, tr. by A. W. Ryder, p. 225 

4 The Sahara Bhasya, tr. by Ganganath Jha, Vol. HI, 
Adh. X — Pada. IV, Adhi. 27, com. to sutra, 49, p. 1850. 

5 Gotama, Nyayasutra. tr. by Ganganath Jha, p 57, 

fl Sahara Bhisya, Vol. Ill, Adh. X — Pada- IV— Adhi. 
XXVII, commentary to sutra, 49, p. 1850. 
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capacity or incapacity. 1 The NiraySvaliyao, 
the eleventh Jaina Canon mentions four talents 
such as intuitive or autpattikl, disciplined or 
‘vainayikl,’ the talent acquired by practice or 
‘Karmaja’ and the developed talent or the talent 
reaching perfection in the maturity of age called* 
4 Psrinamiki.* 2 3 4 

Aivaghosa classifies human beings into five 
distinct classes on the basis of their intelligence. 
Firstly, unusually gifted people, secondly, those of 
intellectual powers, competent to comprehend the 
many sided meanings of the sutra. Thirdly, those 
of average intelligence, competent to grasp the 
meaning of the sutra after repeated study of them. 
Fourthly, those of mediocre intelligence, capable of 
understanding the meanings of the sutra with the 
aid of the commentaries. Fifthly, those of retarded 
intelligence study the doctrine in a concise form. s 
Thus according to Asvaghosa , people are classified 
into rare genius, superior intelligence, average 
intelligence, mediocre in intelligence, and of retarded 
intelligence ; and they study the sastra according to 
the natural bent of mind. The Buddhist educa- 
tional authority here displays a marvellous acumen, 

1 Jaimini, The Purvamimaiim Sutra, tr. by Ganganath 

Jha, para, 2, p. 282. 

3 Nirayavaliyao, tr. by A. S. Gopani and V. J. Chokshi, 
pp. 16-17, 

4 Aivaghosa’s Discourse On The Awakening of Faith 
in The Mahlyana Literature, tr. by Teitaro Suzuki, p, 5L 
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and an anticipation of the practice of the modem 
educators in the advanced countries like the U.S.A. 
and England. 

Our discussion reveals thus far that individuals 
differ from one another. The sex factor also plays 
an important r&le in individual differences. The 
Lord Buddha regards women to be inferior to men 
in wisdom. 1 The AtthaialinI subscribes to the 
above views of the Lord in the following words : 
4< Of the two, the masculine sex is superior, the 
faminine is inferior .’* 2 The subsequent writers 
hold different views as to the native abilities of the 
fair sex. According to Sadraka, women by nature 
possess native abilities or intelligence. The text 
runs: “Nature herself gives women wit .” 3 Sri 
Narada in his pancaratram claims the superiority of 
women to men in native ability, in shrewdness and 
in diet. The following quotation bears us out : 

The food of women is twice that of men ; their 
intellect is four times ; their power of counselling is 

six times that of men.” 4 Rajasekhara, a 

ninth century scholar, dramatist and poet advocates 
the equality of women with men in intelligence and 

1 The Book of The Gradual Sayings, tr. by F. L. 
Woodward, Vol. HI, p. 93. 

2 Atthasalini, tr. by Maung Tin, Vol. II, p. 421 . 

3 Sudraka, Little Clay Cart, tr. by A. W. Ryder, Act 
IV, v. 19. p. 63. 

4 3ri Narada, Paficaratram, tr. by Vijnananda Swami, 

p. 69, . . .1 
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native ability. According to him the apparent 
differences between the two sexes are due not so 
much to heredity or nature but to environment or 
nurture. The relevant passage supports our above 
view. “ Purusavat yosito’pi kavibhaveyuh. sams- 
karo hyatmani samavaiti, na strainam paurusarh 
va vibhagamapeksate. sruyante drsyante ca rajaputro 
mahamatyaduhitaro ganikah kautukibharyyasca 
sastraprahitavuddhayah kavayalca . * * 1 

Visnusarma holds that women naturally excel 
men in the knowledge of some occult branches of 
learning specially known to U£ana or to Vrhaspati. 
Such knowledge is innate with women as it were. 
This proves clearly that they can make remarkable 
progress in these branches of studies. The follow- 
ing extract bears us out: 44 Uktanca usana veda 
yacchastram yacca veda Vrhaspatih. svabhavenaiva 
tacchastram strivuddhau supratisthitam.** 2 This is 
an accurate and a scientifically deep view. Over 
and above, individuals also differ in their ability to 
master some subjects. The Dharmasutra distinctly 
refers to it. Different types of intelligence are 
required of an individual for success in different 
subjects. Thus according to the Dharmasutra the 
courses of the Vedas, Dharmasutra, Purana, 


1 Rajasekhara, Kavyamlmamsa. ed. by C. D. Dalai, 
p. 53. 

2 Visnusarma, Hitopadega, tr, by Lakshmi Narayan 
Nyayalankara, p. 100. 

16— I630B 
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Agriculture and Vedaiiga are arranged in the order 
of learning difficulties or levels of intelligence* 
requiring lesser intelligence on the part of the 
scholars as they proceed to the study of each 
succeeding subject commencing from the Veda, 
This clearly proves that not all scholars make 
equal rate of progress in the study of all subjects. 
The following extract bears us out : 

“Those, failing to understand the Vedas, study 
the Dharma£astras ; those, failing to master the 
Dharmasastras, study the Puranas; those, failing to 
acquire proficiency in the Puranas, betake to Agri- 
culture ; and those, failing in it, became Bhagava- 
tas.” 1 Jaimini in his Purvamimarhsa Stitra also 
subscribes to the above view when he speaks of the 
‘Peculiar’ character or the intellect of certain persons 
such as ‘logical subtilty’. 2 

According to Visnu£arma superior intelligence 
is not fatigued or blunted by thorough scientific 
studies or researches.® Magha in his si$upala- 
vadham supports this view when he tells us that 
intelligent people with their rightful and sober 
intelligence never feel mental fatigue even though 
they are always engaged in work. A relevant text 
runs : 

1 Dharmasutra, ed. by Manmatha Nath Datta, Vol. I t 
p. 330. 

2 Jaimini, The Purvamimamsa Sutra, tr. by Ganganath 

Jha, p. 248. 

3 Paficatantra, tr. by A* W. Ryder, p. 366. 
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* * sopadhan&m dhiyam dhlrah stheyasim khatvayanti 
ye tatranifam nisannaste janate jatu na sramam ’ 1 

The ancient Hindus knew full well that intelli- 
gence reaches its maximum efficiency under favour- 
able climatic condition. This view is similar to 
the one held by the modern climatologist* 
Mammata in his Kavyarmmamsa inserts a quotation 
from Kaliddsa’s Raghuvamsa wherein is stated that 
intelligence is very active in the latter part of the 
night. The following extract bears us out : ‘just 
as the intellect obtains enlightenment from the latter 
part of the night .’ 2 Kautilya in his Artha£astra des- 
cribes the chief qualities or characteristics of in- 
tellects as follows: ‘ ‘Inquiry, hearing, perception, 
retention in memory, reflection, deliberation, in- 
ference and steadfast adherence to the conclusions 
are the qualities of the intellect .” 3 Thus according 
to Kautilya sensations, specially hearing, perceptions, 
sharp memory, thinking, discrimination of right 
from wrong, drawing inferences and sticking firmly 
to the conclusions are the sure grounds of intelli- 
gence, The Sahara Bhasya hints at the idea that 
intelligence along with memory may be improved . 4 

1 Masha, SiSupalavadham. ed. by Haridas Siddhanta- 
vagis, Canto H, v. 77, p. 88. 

15 Mam-nata, Kavyaprakasa, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 
p, 271 ; RaghuvamSam, Canto XVII, V. I. 

a Kautilya, Artha&stra, tr, by R. Shamasastri, p, 319. 

4 Sahara Bha§ya, tr. by Ganganath Jha, Vol. II, Adh. 
VII, Pada. 1, Adhi. I. com. to sutra 5, p. 1235. 
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The improvement of intelligence is possible only 
through proper association with known facts » if the 
intelligence is sharp* Retarded intelligence, how- 
ever, cannot be improved. 

The practice of testing intelligence was in vogue 
in ancient India. There again, is an instance of 
anticipation of modern practice. We have many 
authoritative texts in support of our view. Visnu- 
sarma in his Pancatantra mentions the practice of 
testing intelligence in the following words : “But 
it was necessary first to test your intelligence .” 1 
According to this authority intelligence is tested 
by conversation : ‘He is not unintelligent. His 
speech proves it .’ 2 Intelligence as well as inner 
feelings of a person can easily be ascertained by a 
wise man from physical features, jestures, walking 
posture, speech, change in the eye or in the facial 
expressions. The following extract bears us out : 

“ But men of wisdom can infer 

Unuttered thought from feature’s stir. 

For wit rewards its worshipper. 

And again : 

From feature, jesture, gait, 

From twitch, or word, 

From change in eye or face 
Is thought inferred .” 0 

1 Vi$nusarma, Pancatantra, tr. by A. W. Ryder, p, 226. 

3 /bid., p. 226. 

1 /bid., p. 28 ; Lalitavistara, p. 151 ; Vikrama’s Adven- 
ture, tr. by Franklin Edgerton, Part I, pp. 29-30. 
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The American psychologists of today lay great 
emphasis upon the change or jump of the eyes in 
discovering the intelligence of a pupil. In this 
respect Visnuiarma was far ahead of the modern 
psychologists in his advocacy of discovering native 
ability or intelligence by a study of the jumping 
of the eyes of a pupil. The Garuda Puranam also 
mentions the discovery of intelligence from a study 
of the countenance of a man . 1 Like the modern 
psychologists Kautilya knew that intelligence or 
capacity of a man is best determined from his ability 
in work. Briefly speaking, intelligence is dis- 
covered in a man through placement in work. 
“For a man’s ability is inferred from his capacity 
shown in work .” 2 

Moreover, puzzles, based on everyday experi- 
ences were resorted to by ancient Hindu scholars 
such as Kalidasa, Vararuci, Bhavabhuti and others 
to discover the intelligence of a man : Udvatasagara 
is full of such puzzles. The ancient Hindu savants 
realised the importance of intelligence in our mental 
life, and classified human being on the levels of 
intelligence. They devised technique, however 
inadequate it might be judged by the modern 
standard, which is, nevertheless, psychologically 
sound, and the educational programme of the edu- 
cand was based on his levels of intelligence. 

5 The Garuda Puraiiam, ed. by Manmatha Nath Datta, 
p. 323. 

2 Kautilya, Arthatestra, P* 16. 
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Heredity and Environment 

We propose to discuss in this chapter the in- 
fluences of heredity and environment upon each 
other. An ideal environment facilitates the fullest 
development of the faculties of the mind ; a poor 
environment retards them. An ideal environment, 
however, cannot create intelligence : it cannot con- 
vert an idiot into a scholar. 

The ancient Hindus knew that the mental and 
the physical traits are hereditary and as the best 
means of preserving these they recommended the 
selection of brides of superior intelligence, born in 
a family with rich hereditary stock. 1 The Roman- 
tic Legend of fsakya Buddha tells us of sixty qua- 
lities in a family in which Lord Buddha was to be 
born. Among the excellent traits are mentioned 
physical gracefulness, sociability and mental power. 
The text runs: “(10) The women of that family 
must be famed for their beauty. (II) The young 
men must be famous for their wisdom. (12) The 
disposition of the members of that family must be 
agreeable and amiable (16) Well gifted with 


1 The Gfhya-Sutra, tr. by Hermann Oldenberg, 
Part 1, pp. 164-65. 
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intellectual power*” 1 Over and above these 
physical and mental traits of the paternal family# 
the mother also must possess good moral virtues# 
physical and mental traits, and must come from 
a high family with respectable connections. 2 
VisnuSarma in his Pancatantra emphasises the 
hereditary nature of mental capacity and moral 
character. A son inherits these traits from the 
father. The relevant text runs: “Your evil 
conduct demonstrates an inherited lack of executive 
capacity. Surely your fathers before you were the 
same kind of person. For, 

The character of sons 
The father e’er reflects : 

Who, from a screw-pine tree 
An emblic fruit expects?” 3 

It is patent that we inherit the traits of our mind 
from our parents. This supplements the influence 
of the environment on men. Briefly speaking, 
conduct is the product of heritage or nature, and 
speech or language is the product of nature or 
environment. A relevant passage runs : “Conduct 
shows the birth or parentage of a man ; and his 
speech# his country.” 4 A poor environment exerts 

1 The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, tr. by 
Samuel Beal, p. 31 . 

2 Ibid p. 32. a Visijusarma, Pancatantra, 

tr. by A. W. Ryder, p. 182. 

4 The Garuda Pura^am, ed. by Manmatha Nath Datta, 
p, 353 
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a retarding influence even upon the genius.’ The 
association of the base exerts a similar influence 
upon a man of great wit . 1 2 3 * The Mahabharata tells 
us of the retarding and the salutary influences of 
the poor and the good environment. Thus the 
dfesociation of the mean lowers the intelligence of 
a man, that of die average man develops the intelli- 
gence up to the average standard, and that of the 
best man develops intelligence to its fullest extent. 
That is, the intelligence of a man is either retarded, 
averaged or highly developed accordingly as the 
association is either base, average or best. The 
relevant verse runs : 

“ buddhisca hlyate pumsam nicaih saha 

samagamat 

madhyamairmadhyatam yati sresthatam yati 

cottamaih .” 8 

Social intelligence remains undeveloped either 
in a poor environment or in isolation. This reaches 
appropriate stages of development only in an ideal 
society ; and isolation from human society arrests 
its development. Kalhana Misra in his RijataranginI 
bears us out this contention in the following words : 
"Lothana, on the other hand, whose intellect and 
sociability had remained undeveloped owing to his 

1 Vidyapati Thakura, The Test of a Man, tr. by Sir 
George A Grierson, v. 24, p. 28. 

2 Ibid ,, v. I, p. 67. 

3 Mahabharata, ed. by Haridas Siddhantavagis, Vol.V, 

Vanaparva, Canto I, v. 30, p. 9. 
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isolation openly reviled the Damara who was fully 
occupied with his duties .” 1 Intelligence— general 
and social as well as the general nature of both the 
sexes undergo changes through contact with others. 
Thus women with constant companionship with 
their husbands remodel their nature after the pattern 
of their husbands .' 1 Similarly different environment 
or associations exert various kinds of influences upon 
a man. Thus the emotion of love is developed in 
a man if he comes into closer contact with his 
beloved and again he becomes indifferent if he 
comes into closer contact with an indifferent man. 
Thus the passage runs : ‘as one single man 
supports a variety of characters, through the force 
of association, — being, through association with 
his beloved, a lover, — through association with one 
indifferent, indifferent, — and, through association 
with some other, something other .’ 3 According to 
the Garuda Puranam and the Susruta Samhita the 
character and conduct of a child, nay, even its liking 
for diet are influenced by those of its parents during 
gestation . 4 Our discussion thus far reveals that the 

1 Kalhana Misra,* Rajatarangini, tr. by R. S. Pandit, 
Eighth Taranga, v. 2533, p. 511. 

8 Narayana Bha^a, Venisamhara, tr. by K. N. Dravid, 

P . i;. 

* Kapila, The Sankhya Aphorisms, tr. by J. R. Ballan- 
tyne, pp. 72-73 ; The Sankhya Philosophy, tr. by Nanda 
Lai Sinha, p 256. 

4 "fhe Garuda Puraijam, ed. by Manmatha Nath Datta, 
p.353; The Susruta Samhita, Vol, II, p* 132, 

17— 1630B 
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development of intelligence — general and social, 
and nature and character are all influenced by 
environment* 

We noticed in the foregoing discussion that a 
favourable environment can develop these traits ; it 
cannot create them. Similarly, environment or 
nurture cannot create intelligence. Vidyapati 
Thakura was conscious of it and he tells us of an 
investigation into such a problem in ancient India, 
conducted by Candragupta, the Emperor. The 
phenomenon of the child under investigation was 
that of a dull-headed Brahmana, raised in the family 
of a Vaisya and educated in that of a Kayastha. 
The investigation conducted by Candragupta 
revealed that the Brahmin boy was begotten by a 
village Candala in a Brahmin woman, the wife of 
a village beggar. Consequently he inherited poor 
intelligence and other vices of a low breed. 
Naturally a rich environment could not contribute 
to the improvement of his intelligence. Here is a 
fact of terrible significance — realistic as well as 
interesting. The following extract supports our 
contention : ‘ Born of beggared Brahmana folk, 
nurtured in a tradesman’ s home, taught his know- 
ledge by a scribe, mean in wit will he surely be .’ 1 
And we quote again : 'He who is born of infamous 
lineage becometh an evil-minded sneak. In this 

1 Vidyapati Thakura, The Test of a Man, tr. by Sir 
Ceorge A, Grierson, v. 2, p. 57. 
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world it be only one unlawfully begotten that 
dealeth ill to him that showeth kindness.* 

The King replied, 4 If his mother be alive, then 
this must be inquired into.* The merchant 
explained that she was alive, so the King, becoming 
curious, through an intermediary, persuaded the 
Brahmana mother of Mean-wit with gifts of money 
and other rewards and asked her concerning the 
matter. She, tempted in her heart by the money, 
confessed the whole truth. 'When my husband,* 
said she, ‘who was a professional beggar, once went 
off looking for alms, then, one dark night, 1 was a 
young girl alone in the house, and was found by a 
Candala of the village, and this Mean-wit is the 
offspring of the union.’ Said the King, ‘when a 
statement hath already been decided after due 
consideration, how can any contrary state of affairs 
be the truth ? This fellow is certainly, as we 
expected, the son of a Candala.* 1 Nor can an ideal 
environment alter the temperament of a man once it 
is fixed at birth. 2 Though an idea! environment 
or nurture cannot improve the intelligence of a man, 
born of mean origin, with poor hereditary stock, as 
is evident from the above case, it, nevertheless, 
favours the intellectual development of a child , born 
of enlightened family with rich hereditary stock. 
Thus the Sahara Bhasya tells us how a child, bom 

1 Vidyapati Thakura, The Teat of a Man, v. 16, p. 62. 

“ The Susruta Samhita, Vol. II, p. 156. 
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of an enlightened Brahmin family where the Veda 
was being constantly studied, became duly learned 
in the Veda and obtained merit and wealth . 1 It is 
needless to say that the Vedas are being constantly 
studied in a family with high native ability and 
not in a family with poor intelligence. Naturally 
the progeny in such an illustrious family will be 
gifted with superior intelligence. 

Heredity and environment played a significant 
role in the selection of applicant for study, especially 
of philosophy which gives to a scholar high honour 
and position in society. The applicant used to be 
carefully selected on the basis of his native ability 
or intelligence and morality by a study of his 
physical traits such as eyes, brows, cheeks and 
retentivity. The family history of the student is 
also enquired into either by witness in case the 
parents are living and if deceased by consulting the 
family records, deposited in the State archives for 
three successive generations. It was a universally 
acknowledged custom in ancient India to record a 
family history at the time of the death of an impor- 
tant person. This psychological study, as to 
heredity and environment of a student concerning 
his native ability, disposition, morality, family purity 
and standard of living was conducted by learned 
Br&hmins, especially designed for the purpose 
wherein an applicant for the study of philosophy 

1 Sahara Bha§ya, tr. by GangSnath Jha, Vol. I, Adh. I, 
P&da 11, Adhi. I, commentary to sutra, 15, p. 63. 
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Wfcs sent by the teacher for such an enquiry into 
the nature and ability of the scholar. This was 
undoubtedly a highly judicious and scientific step. 
We learn of the prevalence of such practice in India 
from the “Indian Travels of Apollonius of 
Tyana, from his conversation with the King of 
Taxila. We quote below from the above document 
to substantiate our statement : ‘Here, on the other 
hand, philosophy is a high honour, and before we 
allow any one to study it, we first send him to the 
home of the Brahmans, who inquire into his 
character and parentage. He must shew that his 
progenitors, for three generations, have been without 
stain or reproach, and that he himself is of pure 
morals and of a retentive intellect. The character 
of his progenitors, the king went on to say, ‘if of 
living men, was ascertained from witnesses ; and if 
of dead, was known from the public records. For 
when an Indian died, a legally appointed officer 
repaired to his house, and inquired into, and sat 
down in writing, his mode of life, and exactly, 
under the penalty of being declared incapable of 
holding any public office. As to the youth himself , 
they judged him worthy or otherwise from his eyes, 
eye-brows, and cheeks, which as in a mirror reflect 
the mind and disposition / 1 

Our study into the problem of heredity and 
environment reveals the fundamental truth that an 

1 The Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana, tr by 
Osmond De Beauvoir Priaulx, pp. 20-21* 
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ideal environment develops native ability and social 
' intelligence of a man born of a rich hereditary stock. 
It cannot improve a delinquent with poor intelli- 
gence, born of retarded parents. Nay, it cannot 
even improve temperament and nature fixed at 
birth. This proves conclusively the limitation of 
the influence of environment. Poor environment 
or isolation on the other hand can, however, retard 
the development of native ability and social intelli- 
gence even though born of a family with superior 
intelligence. Heredity, then, counts for much in 
education. The ancient Indians knew thoroughly 
the inter-dependence of both the factors and took 
special care in the selection of candidates for 
higher education such as philosophy, after making 
a thorough investigation of native ability, emotion, 
character, family pedigree and purity after elimi- 
nating the undesirable ones. The study of 
delinquency was conducted in ancient India by 
an investigation into the problems of heredity and 
environment. In a word scholars with high 
heredity and rich social environment alone were 
selected for higher studies as both the factors of 
heredity and environment are essential to insure 
success here. 



CHAPTER IX 

Psychological Basis of Hindu Education 

The theme of the present chapter is to discuss 
application of psychological principles to educa- 
tional schemes in ancient India — a broad and a 
comprehensive theme. Let us begin with the first 
phase of it — a critical discussion of the educational 
programme of the growing child up to the dawn 
of puberty. 

It has been pointed out in our first chapter how 
the ancient Hindus took care of the child in its 
embryonic stage. Immediately after birth, the 
new-born infant was handed over to the charge 
of a duly qualified nurse, especially trained for 
the purpose. This, however, did not happen 
all on a sudden : it was a thing of slow growth. 
Nursing does not figure as a profession during the 
Rigvedic period, when the mothers were the nurses 
of their own children. 1 In course of time, however, 
especially during the time of Buddha, nursing came 
to be recognized as a distinct profession. It was 
also during this period that the practice of rearing 
children became complex, demanding from the 
nurses the knowledge of a specialist. Then nur- 
sing was practically elevated to the status of a 

1 The Rgveda Saifthita. tr. by H. H. Wilson. Vol. 
IV, p. 24. ' 
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science. Special qualifications were naturally 
demanded of the nurse, both personal and profe- 
ssional* such as efficiency in taking care of children, 
and maturity of years. A relevant Buddhist text 
quoted below gives us a clear idea of nursing 
entertained in that age : ‘All ye are too young, 
Mahaprajapati alone is fit for this charge, and so 
they all agreed to elect Mahaprajapati for the 
purpose. Then Suddhodana committed the child 
to her charge, and allotted to her thirty-two waiting 
women — eight to nurse the child, eight to wash 
him, eight to feed him, eight to amuse him.’ 1 This 
marks a distinct advance in the path of scientific 
progress of nursery from non-existence on a very 
obscure existence into a full-fledged development 
as a regular science The special duties of these 
thirty- two nurses are laid down in the following 
passage: “The young prince was thereafter en- 
trusted to the care of MahaprajSpati Gautami, 
and 32 nurses were appointed to him, — 
who nursed him in their lap, who fed him 
with their breast, who played with him, and 
who wiped off the impurities from his body. 
Thus cherished, he grew up. 1 ’ 2 Thus a full and 
concrete use was made of the developed science 
of nursing in bringing up the royal infant, who 

1 The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, tr. by 
Samuel Beal, pp- 63-64. 

2 Bu-Ston (Chos-bby ung) , History of Buddhism, tr. by 
Dr# E Obermiller, Part II, p. 13. 
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was afterwards to lead the suJering humanity from 
the darkness of sin into the full light of bliss. In 
plain £nglish, the nurse, in the ideal, is to be 
thoroughly fit for the noble profession she means 
to adopt, by reason of qualifications due to birth, 
education, physical, mental, and moral excellencies. 
The Jaina canons— Antagada-Dasao and Anutta- 
rovavaiya-Dasao require the nurse to be * 'skilful 
and accomplished, well trained .*’ 1 From the 
extract cited below, we may have a pretty clear 
idea of these requisite qualifications. Sufruta 
prescribes the following qualifications for a nurse : 

1 'For the healthy growth of the child a wet-nurse 
should be selected from among the matrons of its 
own caste (Varna), and possessed of the following 
necessary qualifications. She should be of middle 
stature, neither too old nor too young (middle 

aged), of sound health, of good character 

She should be of respectable parentage and 
consequently possessed of many gcod qualities .** 2 
In a word, the nurse should come of a very res- 
pectable family, and she should possess the 
hereditary traits mentioned above. Over and 
above, the nurse should enjoy sound health and 
should be free from disease or mental fatigue. 
The following extract lends further support to our 

1 The Antagada-Dasao and Anuttarovavaiya-Daeao. 
tr. by L. D. Barnett, p. 29. 

a SuSruta Samhita, tr. by fCunjalal Bhishagaratna, Vol. 

II. pp. 225-26. 

IB— 1630B 
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contention: “A child should not be allowed to 
take the breast of a hungry, aggrieved, fatigued# 
-too -thin, too corpulent, fevered, or a pregnant 
woman, nor of one in whom the assimilated food 
ds followed by an acid reaction, car of one 
who is fond of incongenial and unhealthy 
dietary, or whose fundamental principles are 
vitiated .” 1 This is indicative of the thoroughly 
comprehensive foresight and insight on the part 
of the authorities who undertook the task of giving 
instruction in the vitally important art of child- 
education or child-training. For the supply of 
profuse milk for the new-born baby the nurse 
should take nourishing diet consisting of the follow- 
ing items : “For the purpose of establishing a flow 
in her breast, her equanimity should be first res- 
tored, and diets consisting of sali-rice, barley, wheat, 
shashtika, meat-soup, wine (sura), souviraka, 
sesamum- paste, garlic, fish, kaseruka, Sringataka, 
lotus-stalk, Vidari-kanda, Madhuka-flower, fata- 
vari, Nalika, Alavu, and kala-Saka, etc., should 
be prescribed .” 2 This goes very deep into the 
matter — a consideration of the welfare of the child 
leading to a consideration of the health of its foster- 
mother or the nurse. 

Classification of Childhood 

Bhavamisra, on the authority of Sufruta, 
classifies childhood into three distinct periods, on 

1 Sufruta Samhita, Vol. II, pp. 227-26. * Ibid , p. 227. 
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the basis of diet, as follows ! those dependent 
upon milk ; those dependent upon milk and rice, 
and those dependent upon rice alone * 1 According 
to Su&uta, for the first three days, and the whole 
of the fourth day, the new-born infant, during the 
dull-stage, should live on clarified butter and honey, 
saturated with the powder of the Ananta roots* On 
the second and third days, it should be given ta 
take clarified butter mixed with the Laksmana roots. 
On the fourth day, the infant should be given 
honey saturated with clarified butter in the morning 
and in the noon. The infant should be fed on the 
mother's milk from the evening of the fourth day 
on, and before giving it milk the mother should 
press out a quantity of milk from her breast and 
the same process should be repeated before giving 
the infant mother’s milk. The relevant text runs : 
“Hence the baby should be fed thrice daily 
(morning, noon and evening) on a handful (child’s 
own hand) of clarified butter and honey mixed with 
(a Rati weight of) pulverized Ananta roots sancti- 
fied with Mantras on the first day ; and on the 
second and third days the child should be. fed on 
clarified butter prepared with the Lakshana (root). 
On the following (fourth) day the child should be 
fed on its handful of honey and clarified butter only 
twice in the morning and at noon). (From 

1 Bhavamifra, Bhavaprakafoli, tr. by Debendra Nath 
Sen and Upendra Nath. Sen, Piirva khanda, Canto. 1, Vsla- 
prakarana, v. 41 , p. 30. 
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the evening of fourth day) the mother should first 
squeeze off a quantity of her milk and then give 
the child her breast. (This rule should be observed 
at the time of tending the child every day.)" 1 
The Agnipuranam prescribes the following diet for 
boys for the development of their speech , wealth 
of beauty, longevity, and intelligence. According to 
this authority the menu for the breakfast of the boy 
includes vaca, agni&kha, bala, sunt hi, krsna, nisa- 
gada, yasti, gankhapuspi. The relevant extract 
from this authoritative work runs as follows : 

“ balaih sevya vaca sajya sadugdha va’tha tailayuk 
yasti kam Sankhapusplm va balah kslranvitam pibet. 
vagrQpasampadyuktayurmedha £rlrvardhate siSoh 
vaca hyagni&khavasas'unthikrsnanisagadam . 
sayastisaindhavam balah pratarmedhakaram pibet 
devadarusahasigruphalatrayapayomucam . " 2 

These provisions are indicative both of wisdom 
and insight. The classification of childhood 
and the special rules relating to the diet referred 
to above are indicative of the profound attention 
paid by the scientists of India in those days of 
remote antiquity. Lord Buddha himself knew 
full well the retarding influence of malnutrition 
on the physical growth of the human being. He 
particularly noticed the universally prevalent 

* The Stilruta Samhita, Vol. 11, pp. 221-22. 

* Agnipuranam, tr. by Panchanan Tarkaratna, adh. 263. 

vs. 3*5, p. 569. 
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deformity among the unfortunate poor, eking out 
their pittance from the mean vocations * 1 
Aivaghosa, the famous Buddhist scholar of the 
first century A.D. prescribed moderate diet 
for the upkeep of health, for, in his opinion, defi- 
ciency in diet exerts a damaging influence on the 
physical and the mental growths of the child . 2 The 
Jaina Sutra 3 and the Kathasaritsagarah 4 5 also hold 
a similar view. 

Cloth plays a very important part in the 
development of civilisation. Man has been 
humorously but rightly described as a clothed 
animal. Naturally we find, clothing, to be an object 
of delicate and scrupulous care in ancient India. 
There the little infants especially of the aristocratic 
class or royal family were adequately dressed. 
One authority runs : ‘ * When the prince was 
properly dressed, he innocently and with a smiling 
face and sweet accent thus addressed his aunt.’** 
Susruta recommends a clean and purified 
chamber for the infants and the rubbing or oint- 
ment of their body as well . 6 Mention is also 

1 The Book of the Gradual Sayings, tr. by E. M. Hare, 

Vol. HI, p. 274. 

3 ASvaghosa, the Saundarananda, Or Nanda The Fair, 
tr. by E. H. Johnston. Canto XIV, vs. 4 and 6, p. 77. 

' The Jainasutra, tr. by Hermann Jacobi, part. I, p. 66. 

1 Kathasaritsagarah , Aditastarangah, 14, Tararigah, 6, vs. 
39-40, also tr. by C. H. Tawney» vol. 1, p. 96. 

5 Lalitavistara, p. 174. 

B The Sulruta Samhita, Vol. Ill, p. 144. 
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made in the Rgveda of rubbing the limbs of the 
Infants to ensure healthy growth and physical 
vigour. “ They foster the tender infant, (Agni), 
with worship, as people rub (the limbs of a child 
to promote his) existence .” 1 Sleep in the day 
time for all seasons of the year is essential for the 
physical growth of the growing child, as is evident 
from the recommendations in the Syainika Sastram . 2 * 
In addition to profuse sleep in the day time 
sun-bath in the early morning in the open air 
is essential for a child’s health and physical 
growth. We have clear evidence of it in Lalita- 
vistara, wherein is mentioned the constant practice 
of carrying the infant son of King Suddhodana, 
the future Buddha to the Vimalavyuha garden in 
the lap of the great matron Gautami for a bath 
in the early rays of the rising sun . 9 Thus we see 
in this connection that the ancient Indians were 
thoroughly cognisant of the salutary effect of the 
exposure to the rays of the rising sun. The 
practice of exposing infants as well as pregnant 
ladies 4 * to the morning sun was prevalent, the 
obvious motive being to ensure the health — both 

1 The Rgveda Samhita, tr. by H. H. Wilson, Vol. Ill, 
p. 306. . 

2 Rudradeva, Syainika Sastram, tr. by MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri, para 29, p. 7. 

1 Lalitavistara, pp. 176-79. 

4 Dhammapada Commentary, tr. by Eugene Watson 

Burlingame, Part, I.p. 249. 
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of the infants that were and the infants that were 
to be. 

Juvenile punishment received scientific and 
elaborately careful attention with the child psycho-* 
legists and educationists in ancient India. Both 
Sulruta and Bhavamiira warn the parents and the 
guardians of the children not to handle them 
roughly* not to scold them too severely, and not 
to rouse them from sleep. All these elaborate 
rules are intended to ensure the welfare of the 
children. They hold that to make the child 
cheerful, it should be fondled and be given 
coloured toys and other apparatus of play for its 
amusement. This being done, the child becomes 
physically, emotionally, and mentally healthy and 
sound . 1 This all round care for the welfare of 
the child should be, as happily it was, the 
paramount concern of the true child-educator. 
Caraka, a famous physician of the first century 
A.D. also recommends coloured toys and play- 
things for infants and little children to amuse them- 
selves through games during the pre-school period. 
This provision for games resembles astonishingly 
the modern practices in the kindergarten schools. 
Caraka prescribed toys of diverse colours, light 
and sound producing, capable of stimulating 
sense-activities of the little children* especially 
the senses of sight, sound, and touch : the coloured 

1 Sulruta Samhita, Vo!. II, p. 231 ; . BhSvamifra, 
BhSvaprak&la, vs. 35, 37, pp. 30» 520; 
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; toys stimulate the senses of sight, the sound-pro- 
; ducing toys the auditory sense and the pointed toys 
the sense of touch. Thus the process of education 
had a sound scientific background in psychology. 
The extract quoted below supports our contention : 
“The child should also be given such toys as are 
well-coloured, productive of sound, delightful, 
light, not having pointed ends, incapable of being 
swallowed, not destructive of life, and incapable of 
exciting fear/’ 3 

During the pre-school period, the young infants 
and the little children of both the sexes used to 
spend their time in sense and motor activities 
especially under the direction of the trained nurses. 
This holds good only in the case of children of 
the aristocratic classes. Specialisation among 
nurses was much in vogue in ancient India, 
specially since the time of the Buddha. We 
already noticed how thirty-two nurses under 
Mahaprajapati Gautami were appointed to take 
care of the young Buddha, each with a specialised 
duty to perform. Constant mention is made of 
specialised nurses being appointed to take charge 
of young infants. Mention is also made of such 
practice in Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina literatures. 
Thus the play-nurses stimulate the sense and the 
motor activities of the infants with appropriate play- 
things, the wet-nurses look to the hygienic and the 


1 Caraka Samhits, Vol. I, p. 868. 
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physical purity of the infant ; the tiring-nurses 
constantly follow the little children in their running 
about in all directions. The nurses not only look 
after the physical well-being of the children but 
also try to amuse them through music and games. 
We also learn from the Jaina source, how GoySma 
(Gotama) of Baravai (Dvaraka) was taken care 
of by innumerable nurses, schooled in foreign 
languages, clothed in foreign costumes. The little 
prince was constantly caressed, hugged and kissed 
by the nurses and he was passed from hands to 
hands and thus he grew in the midst of pleasure . 1 
Kings, alone, could afford to indulge in luxuries 
like these in the matter of educating their children. 

As already noticed in our first chapter, speech 
develops in the child in its experimental and erect 
stages when informal education commences under 
the fostering care of the nurse or upamata. We 
learn of this practice from Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa 
where it is mentioned how young Raghu learned to 
speak in a half uttered voice rudiments of language. 
Over and above, the young infant learnt from the 
nurse national manners and etiquette which gave 
immense pleasure to the king. We also learn 
from Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhavam hov the infant 
Karttikeya in his child-like play learnt to count by 
trial and error method, by counting the teeths of 

1 The Antag&da-Dasao and Ai?uttarovavaiya*Das5o, tr. 
by L. D. Barnett, pp. 28-29. 

I9-JS30B 
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the snake, coiled round the neck of the Lord diva* 
These illustrations are of great pedagogical signi- 
ficance — both instructive, illustrative, and interest- 
ing, all the more so, as they are taken from some of 
the great masterpieces of literature. Instruction of 
children through playful activities is recommended 
by the Garuda Puranam. 1 The obvious implication 
' is that the outward expressions of the spontaneous 
instincts of the mind is a highly U3eful educative 
agency. This view of the Garuda Puranam agrees 
with those of SuSruta, Bhavamisra and K&lidasa. 
It is evident that the educators of ancient India took 
into account the problem of providing an ideal 
programme for the education of the children before 
they were fit to go to school. 

In the Vedic as well as in the post- Vedic 
periods, education began at home with parents as 
teachers. This was literally the case with the 
Vedic parents. Rsabha, the first among the Jaina 
tirthankaras acted as the first tutor of his children. 
The Dhammapada commentary refers to a royal 
tutor, appointed for the education of the princes. 3 
It is quite likely that these immature children 
received formal instruction in the family in three 
r's viz., reading, writing, and arithmetic. We 
learn from the Ramiyana that young Rsmacandra, 

* The Garuda Puranam, ed. by Manmatha Nath Datta, 
p. 323. 

9 Dhammapada Commentary, tr. by Eugene Watson 
Burlingame, Part. II, p. 31. 
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at the age of five (from conception) was sent to the 
house of his preceptor where he received his first 
instructions in the alphabets. It is further stated 
that he received his instruction in the science of 
grammar* the kavya, the smrti and the sixty-four 
arts . 1 After finishing his education in the liberal 
arts, he received his training in physical sciences 
and in military arts. It is clear from the verse of 
the Ramayana, composed by Krttivasa, that Rsma- 
candra, after the completion of his fifth year began 
his education with three r’s, gradually receiving 
instruction from his tutor, Vasistha, as he was ad- 
vancing in years . 2 * This proves conclusively that 
education was adjusted to the gradual growth, mental 
and physical, of the young educand. After the 
completion of his education at the dawn of puberty* 
when he was in full vigour of his adolescence he 
received his physical and military training in the 
gymnasium. We learn from the Romantic Legend 
of the Sakya Buddha, that Lord Buddha remained 
unschooled up to his eighth year, when his father 
after a careful deliberation with his ministers 
appointed Vi$vamitra° and Khantadeva 4 to teach the 

1 Valmiki, The Ramayana, ed. by Panchanan 
Tarkaratna, Ayodhya Kan^a, Canto 1, vs. 20, 34, p. 136. 

2 Krttivasa, The Ramayana, ed. by Dr. Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, p. 70. 

* Lalitrtvistara, Chapter 10, pp. 181-82; The Romantic 
Legend of Sakya Buddha, tr. by Samuel Beal. p. 67. 

4 Ibid,, pp. 70-71. 
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young Buddha the three r’s, liberal arts, fine arts, 
and the physical and military sciences. Here is a 
type of education radically different from that 
which was imparted to Ramacandra in a previous 
age. 

The academic and the military training of Lord 
Buddha in his boyhood went on simultaneously 
under the careful guidance of VisvSmitra and 
Khantadeva. This practice is much more laudable 
than the one pursued by Vafistha in the education 
of R&macandra who received his mental and phy- 
sical training at different periods of life. The ideal 
curriculum comprising the academic, the fine arts, 
the physical and the military training designed for 
the young Buddha, offered ample scope for the 
proper balance between the mental and the physical 
growth — a practice which is astonishingly modern, 
and psychologically sound. The Jaina source also 
supports the custom of sending young scholars to 
writing or art schools after the completion of eighth 
year : prince Megha (Meha), 1 son of Bimbisara, and 
prince Goyama (Gotama) 2 of Baravai (Dvarakft) 
were all sent to art schools, respectively at 
Rajagrha and Baravai after the eighth year. 

The education of the growing child — formal or 
informal, whether imparted in the family or in the 

1 The Ardha Magadhi Reader, ed . by Banarasi Oas 
Jain, p. 101. 

2 The Antaga^a-Dasao and AnuttarovavSiya-Daaao, tr. 
by L. D. Barnett, p. 30. 
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vedic or in the art school was based on thephysical; 
the emotional and the mental growths of the grow- 
ing educand. The curriculum was psychologically 
sound, carefully planned out to fit it well into the 
growing child. In truth, ‘child-life 9 was the 
standard of education. Let us now turn our atten- 
tion to the discussion of the educational programme 
of the growing educand in his adolescent and post- 
adolescent periods. 

A typical programme of studies in the Brah- 
manic or Vedic School includes the three Vedas, 
the eighteen sciences, and the arts as is evident 
from the Jatakas regarding the programme of 
studies in the famous university of Taxila . 1 The 
curriculum in the Brahmanic School was not, how- 
ever, universally the same all over India. The 
curricula varied from place to place to fit them into 
the growing needs of the locality. At a much later 
date, especially during the period of Jaina ascen- 
dancy the Brahmanic education was thoroughly 
assimilated into the Jaina system ; and the edu- 
cational programme of the Jainas also was varied 
at different places to meet the local conditions. The 
ideal curriculum in a Jaina monastery at Moderapura 
in Guzerat, provided for the education of prince 
Ama, son of Yafovarman, king of Kanauj and for 
Bappabhatti. This ideal curriculum was carefully 
prepared by Siddhasena Sfiri. It included seventy- 

1 Jataka Stories, tr. by Robert Chalmers, Vpl. I, pp f 
126 , 203 . 
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two arts* comprising three r’s, physical and military 
education, fine arts, sciences, vernacular languages# 
religious literatures# modern dialects, and pseudo 
sciences, etc . 1 The whole of this excellent scheme 
was meant for the growing child from the age of 
eight up to the full vigour of his youth in theadojes* 
cence. Similar curriculum with slight modifications 
to meet the local needs was provided for the 
educands of similar age in the metropolis of 
India, especially in Rijagrha, Campaka, Vailali, 
Vimta (modern Oudh), and Baravai (Dvaraka ). 2 
The scheme of studies in the Jaina monastery was 
thorough, perfect and sound — psychologically, 
sociologically, and geographically. With this brief 
introductory remark about the curriculum in ancient 
and early mediaeval India let us now turn to an 
elaborate discussion of the manner in which the 
educators of ancient India carefully maintained a 
balance between their encyclopaedic curriculum of 
studies and the physical, mental, and spiritual 
fitness of the recipients of education. The close 
relation between the education and the educatee is a 
vitally important factor, the gravity of which is 
neglected by the moderns and was realised by the 
attcients as a rule. 

1 Rsjaiekhara Suri, Prabandhakoja, ed. by Jina Vijaya 
Muni, Vol. I,p. 28 ; Prabhacandra Sari, Prabhsvakacarita , 
ed, by jina Vijaya Muni, Part I, p. 82. 

8 D. C. Das Gupta, J$ina System of Education, pp* 
169 - 74 . 
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* We learn from the Rgveda how in ancient India 
it Was the prevalent custom to rub the body of the 
new born infant in order to invigorate it. 1 This 
practice gives us some idea of the care taken for the 
physical welfare of the new born infant even in, that 
early age. Susruta recommends physical exercise 
as the surest means for the preservation of health. 
According to him, it makes the body of a man 
symmetrical, hardy in all limbs, active, energetic# 
light, and glossy. It improves the digestive power, 
and it makes the body susceptible to fatigue. 
Rightly enough this authority prescribed physical 
exercise as beneficial to health. According to him, 
physical exercise should be practised all the year 
round, as a rule; but specially in the winter and in 
the spring. He holds that it should also be scienti- 
fically regulated, so as to avoid the damaging effect 
of over-exercise. 2 

Military Education 

Military training was regarded as a serious part 
of education in ancient India. Scientific military 
training was much in vogue during the epic age ; 
and it was the special preserve of Ramacandra, 
Yudhisthira and their brothers. Specialisation in 
military science was then very popular and warriors 
and rulers received all-round training in it ; with 
special stress on some particular branch of studies 

1 The Rgveda, tr. by H. H. Wilson, Vol. Ill, v. 14, 
p. 308. 

* The Su&uta Samhita, Vol. II, pp* 485-86. 
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according to the natural bent of mind. Lord Buddha 
himself in his boyhood received a military training 
along With five hundred Sakya princes in the Kan- 
Ku garden under the careful guidance of Khanta- 
deva, a renowned specialist in the military science . 1 
We learn from Hemacandra’s T ri$asti£al aka-purusa- 
caritra how young prince, Sagara of the royal house- 
hold of Vinita (modern Oudh) made a marvellous 
demonstrations of his feats in military exercises 
before Ajitasvami, out of a strong desire to leant 
military science from his teacher. It is also men- 
tioned in this connection by Hemacandra that 
prince Sagara and his teacher, Ajitasvami pursued 
their occupation according to their natural bents of 
mind . 2 This proves conclusively that scholars in 
military science must not only be physically sound 
but also temperamentally and aesthetically fit for 
the profession. Briefly speaking, military professiUn 
was thrown open to scholars, possessed of physical 
and mental fitness. We learn from the Mahabha- 
rata that even princesses received their military 
education from experts. The following extract 
supports the view of Vfsma on the above point : 

(t cakara yatnam drupadah sutayah sarvakarmasu 
tato lekhyadisu tatha silpesu ca parantapah .*’ 8 

' 1 The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha* tr. by 
Samuel Beal, p. 71 . 

* Hemacandra, Trigastilalska-purugacaritra, Vol. II* 
p.7l. 

* The Mahabharatam , ed. by Haridaa Siddhantavagta, 
Udyogaparvan, Canto 179, v. I, p. 1533, 
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During the jama period Indian women also 
received training in military sciences in the-' an 
school as they pursued the same curriculum pres- 
cribed for the males . 1 It may be mentioned here 
that the filpa curriculum includes physical and 
military sciences along with other courses of studies. 
The age under review must have been very much 
advanced in point of education, when some provi- 
sion was made even for the initiation of the fair sex 
into the mysteries of it. Evidently the training df 
military science was both popular and thorough. Its 
adoption by female students marks a novel feature, 
anticipating a modern practice in some of the ultra- 
modern countries of the West. The whole scheme 
aimed at the physical development of the student*, 
over and above supplying the state with its potential 
defenders. 

Hunting was regarded a branch of military 
science. We learn from the Syainika Sastram that 
hunting excites the same emotions as are excited by 
dramatic performances on the stage . 2 The author 
of the book. Raja Rudradeva of Kumayon does not 
tell us of the emotions excited by dramatists on the 
stage. We learn, however, from the Kavya PrakaSa 
of Mammatathat there are eight rasas in the dramatic 
poetry which are as follows : “The Exotic, the 
Comic, the Pathetic, the Furious, the Heroic, the 

1 D. C. Das Gupta, Jaina System of Education, p. 60. 

^Rsjfr Rudradeva of Kumayon, Syainika Sfifiram, 
para. 62, p. 33. 

20-1630B 
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Terrific, the Abhorrent or Disgustful* and the 
Marvellous— thus are named the eight Rasas in 
a dramatic poetry .*' 1 The same author tells us 
that hunting excites the emotions of ferocity, 
wonder, fear, laughter, heroism, and sorrow in 
the heart of a young hunter . 2 Almost all the 
hunters of ancient and mediaeval India were 
skilled in archery, a branch of military science. 
Buddhist literature abounds in illustrations of 
systematic training in archery . 0 Naturally, then, 
training in archery offered the young adolescents 
scope to satisfy the emotions, mentioned both in 
FC&vyaprakasa and in Syainika Sastram. It is clear 
that the military training of the ancients in India 
was sound in conception, thorough in execution. 
It was as perfect as the circumstances of the time 
permitted. 

Fine Arts 

The fine arts included painting, music, dramatic 
performances and dancing. All the fine arts were 
systematically cultivated in ancient India ; and 
under royal and private patronage, they attained to 
a high degree of perfection. The fine arts consti~ 


1 Mammaja, Kavyaprak&a, v. 29, p. 34. 

2 Rajs Rudradeva of Kumayon, Syainika Sfistram, 
pp. 31-32. 

* The Vinaya Text, Kullavagga, tr. by T. W, Rhys 
Davids and Hermann Qldenberg, Part II, p. 349, 
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tute the most shining gem in the diadem of Indian 
culture. Painting was understood as a science and 
followed as an art enthusiastically and universally. 
Painting is possible either from a living object or 
from i magina tion. Bhavika or visualisation is 
defined in the Kavyaprakasa as the delineation of 
the {past and the future events as if they were 
present before the eyes. 1 This is an exceedingly 
difficult thing requiring a good deal of effort and 
tr aining . The drawing of portraits from visualisation 
stimulates imagination, memory or retention, and 
recognition. The following extract from Kalidasa 
substantiates our statement : “or delineate a portrait 
of the lady Urvasi and recreate your imagination 
by gazing on her picture.’’ 3 Sanskrit literature, 
especially its dramas, and the Jaina literature 
abound in references where the heroes or the heroines 
drew the portraits of their beloved as well as of 
their lovers from visualisation. Thus King Dusyanta 
was under the spell of his imagination while he was 
critically analysing the details in the portrait of 
before his friend, Madhavya. 0 Pfirvatl 4 


1 Mammata, Kavyaprakasa, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 

p. 356. 

* Kalidasa. Vikramorvaii, tr. by H. H. Wilson, Act 11, 
p. 25. 

8 Kalidasa, Bakuntala, tr. by Sir William Jones, Act 
VI, pp. 106. 108-09. , 

4 Kalidasa , Kumarasambhavam, tr. by Ralph, T. H. 

Griffith) p. 66. 
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and princess Sagariki 1 drew imaginary portraits 
of their lovers ; Kusumavah 2 that of a female swan, 
and Srlmati 8 drew one of her own good self. The 
Vinaya Text also tells us of the practice of drawing 
pictures from imagination . 4 All these illustrate the 
current practices in ancient India of drawing pictures 
of the lovers and beloved from imagination to 
qqench their appetite of love-stricken heart. Briefly 
speaking* painting stimulates our power of imagi- 
nation and memory as well as the emotions of either 
the adolescent heart or the hearts of the love- 
stricken. Sri Harsa was conscious of this psycholo- 
gical truth when he puts the following remark into 
the lips of the hero of the Nagananda in a dialogue 
yvith the clown: ‘Hero, (smiling) Friend! What 
wonder is there ! * My beloved is ever present here 
being placed before me by my imagination. Gazing 
and gazing on her I paint her. What is there to 
wonder at?’ 1 ' In this extract the very expression 
‘gazing and gazing on her’ suggests the element 

1 Sri Harsa, Ratnavali, tr. by H. H. Wilson, Act H, 

P .17. 

2 Haribhadra Suri, Samaraiccakaha, tr. by M. C. Modi, 

p. 80 . 

* Hemacandra, Tri?a?tisalaka-puru?acaritra, Vol. 1, 
pp. 60-61 ; Puspadanta, Mahgpurana, ed. by Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya, Vol. I, Appendix, p. 646; D. C. Das Gupta, Jaina 
System of Education, p. 55. 

4 Vinaya Text, part, 111, p. 172. 

' Sri Har?a, Nagananda, tr. by V. A. Nerurkar. Act 11, 
v. 9, p. 16. 
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of attention in painting. Painting, then, in addi- 
tion to stimulating our power of visualisation and 
memory, concentrates our mind on the object of our 
portrait . 1 Painting is a source of sterling and 
unalloyed pleasure. It enables us to form a correct 
conception of space. 

Music 

The genesis of music in India may be traced 
to the earliest period of her history, to the psalms of 
the Vedas. During the post-Vedic periods it under- 
went remarkable development till it became one of 
the crowning glories of Indian culture. Music may 
distinctly be classified into vocal and instrumen- 
tal . 2 3 Nandikesvara is of opinion that Brahma 
learnt instrumental music, vocal music (song), and 
gesture from the Rk, the Yajus, the Sama and the 
Atharva Vedas out of which he formulated laws of 
dancing for the achievement of supreme bliss. a 
Music undoubtedly develops the physical, the emo- 
tional and the mental traits of human beings in their 
adolescence, when these traits are predominant. 
Music, especially instrumental music casts its spell 
even upon the young infants giving them an 
ecstasy of joy. Though their auditory sense deve- 
lops earlier than other senses, yet they cannot discri- 

1 Samaraiccakaha, p. 23. 

3 Tandava Lak?anam, vs. 283-2-283, 297-2-280*1, 

p. 59, vs. 327, 329, p. 63. 

3 Nandikesvara, Abhinaya Darpapa, p. 14. 
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initiate musical tones and pitches unless they are 
sufficiently grown up to derive benefit from syste- 
matic musical training. We already noticed in our 
chapter on child psychology the practices of amusing 
the young infants by play-nurses by playing on 
musical instruments. Our earliest knowledge of 
music in our infancy is purely sensuous and not 
intellectual. Proper and systematic training in 
music, imparted to young children under experts 
refines their auditory sense, giving them the power 
of appreciation of music — vocal or instrumented, 
which is not possible for those to whom this privi- 
lege is denied . 1 Training in music, especially 
concerned with devotional prayers, rouses in us the 
religious trait. Music is again classified as Gan- 
dharva and Gana by Ramamatya. The Gandharva 
music has been from eternity sung and practised 
by the Gandharvas and this music leads one to 
Moksa or spiritual salvation whereas Gana or ordi- 
nary music, composed by Vaggeyakaras or those 
competent of composing and singing music, is called 
Deft Ragas which give pleasure to the people . 2 
Thus music — Gandharva or Gana either brings us 
spiritual salvation or sensuous pleasure. In brief, 
it rouses in the singer religious sentiment. The 
adolescent youths, especially of the nobility class, 
such as princesses utilize music in passing their time 

1 Ramamatya, Svaramelakalanidhih, tr. by M.S, Rama- 
swami Aiyar, p. 46. 

2 Ibid., p. 46. 
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in the midst of pleasure and merriment, peculiar to 
their age/ Thus music has got aesthetic value 
giving immense scope to the adolescents to 
develop their gregarious spirit or sociability ; vocal 
music, relating to both the sexes, rouses either in 
the hero or in the heroine the err otic sentiment . 2 
Music thus forms an important item not only in the 
programme of studies for the early adolescents to 
stimulate their emotional and mental development, 
but also it is of vital importance to fondle the 
young infants and children in the pre-school period 
under the careful and sympathetic guidance of 
play-nurse who gives them pleasure by stimulating 
their auditory sense. In a word, music — vocal or 
instrumental* Gandharva or Gana, is especially 
valuable in the social and the mental life of the 
growing child from its infancy to adolescence. 
Thus music, as an important item in any complete 
scheme of education, received a systematic, 
comprehensive, and the thoroughly scientific care 
in ancient India ; and the result was a glorious 
consummation received by this most enjoyable fine 
art. 


Drama 

According to Raja Rudradeva, dramatic per- 
formances as well as hunting excite the same 

1 Bhasa, Svapna-Vasavadattam, tr. by S. Subba Rau, 
Act 11, p. 14, Act VI. pp. 43-44. 

2 TSiidava Lak$anaro> p. 63, 
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emotions — a fact which is already noted in connect 
tion with our discussion of hunting. Dancing, as 
already remarked, originated in India , with 
religion as in Greece, It has a distinctly religious 
association about it. It is of inestimable assistance 
to devotion. It assists the physical, the emotional, 
and the mental developments of the adolescents. 
The sense and the motor activities play a significant 
role in the display of marvellous feats in dancing, 
as is evident from the writings of Bharata’s 
Natyasastra and from Nandikesvara’s Abhinaya 
Darpana. The following extract supports the 
above view : “ O Dvijas, I shall describe the 

performance of these with the Karanas, and also 
how the actors are to combine the movements of 
the hands and feet in the several Angaharas and 
Karanas; Angaharas have their origin in Karanas. 
1 shall describe these (Karanas). A Karana in 
dance is the co-ordination of the movements of 
the hands and feet,,” 1 and again “ The song 
should be sustained in the throat ; its meaning 
must be shown by the hands ; the mood (bhiva) 
must be shown by the glances ; rhythm (tala) is 
marked by the feet. For wherever the hand 
moves, there the glances follow ; where the glances 
go, the mind follows ; where the mind goes, the 
mood follows, where the mood goes, there is the 
flavour (rasa).” 2 These two quotations emphati* 

1 Tan^ava-Laksanam, p. 19, vs. 18-20. 

2 Nandikeivara, Abhinaya Darpaga, p. 17. 
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caBy prove that the sense and the motor activities 
are the bases of dancing. Dancing refines the 
sense-perceptions of the young dancers and helps 
the symmetrical development of their body as well. 
In dancing anga, pratyanga, and upsftga, the three 
principal , divisions of the dancer’s body are set in 
motion at Afferent times differently in various 
combinations of aftgaharas and karanas, as is 
evident from the writings of the authorities 
mentionod above. Thus the very interesting and 
universal acts of singing, dancing and dramatic 
performance were developed simultaneously in 
connection with religious practices. Devotion 
required and stimulated the developments of these 
fine arts or branches of a fine art very much as it 
did in ancient Greece. These arts are productive of 
the temper and the atmosphere in which devotional 
theologists and religious moods find a congenial 
environment. It has been noted in our chapters 
on child and adolescent psychology how the 
growing child up to his very adolescence is 
physically active being urged on by sense and 
motor activities. 

Dancing is an important item in the scheme of 
adolescent education. We learn from the Abhinaya 
Darpana, that the eyes, the brows, and the heads 
express the following emotions of the female 
dancers. Lila or dalliance is indicative of 
feelings of love, anger and truth. This emotional 
trait is expressed in the utksipta dance by the 

2l-!63op 
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dancer by raising either one or both of the brows * 1 
The kuncita dance expresses the emotional traits 
of mottayitam (display of affection), kuttaxnitam 
(giving vent to anger), viksa (pleasure of seeing 
the beloved) and kilakincitam (hysterics). In this 
dance one or both brows of the dancer are arched. 
The emotion of lalita, indicative of graceful posing, 
is expressed by the dancei through smiles, and the 
winking of the eyes caused by the movement of 
the brows . 2 All the aforesaid emotions save Ilia 
and bibbokah are also expressed by the dancer in 
the nihancita dance when she touches the raised 
shoulder with the head, indicative of these 
emotions . 3 The emotion of vibhrama (confusion 
or hurry) is expressed by the dancer while dancing 
by casting repeated glances, rolling the pupils, 
shedding tears and laughing unchecked in an 
excited mood . 4 The emotion of vihrtam or bashful- 
ness, expressed by the dancer with the head bent 
down, is indicative of modesty . 5 

Mental Discipline of Dancing 

Dancing as a medium of communicating ideas 
to each other was much in vogue in ancient 
India giving rise to a distinct branch of knowledge 

' 1 Nandikeivara, Abhinaya Darpana. p. 25. 

* Ibid., p. 24. 

® Ibid p. 20. 

* Ibid., pp* 23-27. v., 

* Ibid., p, 18. 
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known as Akaaramustiks Kathanam and was one 
of the sixty-four arts . 1 This hand-language is 
current even today in India ; and it is understood 
by the experts in the art of dancing. Dancing 
not only exerted a tremendous influence upon 
the physical and the emotional development of 
the youngy educand pursuing the course, but also 
stimulated his mental activities. 

We propose now to dwell, in brief, on the 
mental training of the growing child all through its 
adolescence, through an ideal curriculum inclusive 
of languages, vedac, sciences, and pseudo-sciences. 
As we already pointed out in our chapter on 
intelligence, individuals of both the sexes differ 
from one another in native abilities as well as in 
courses of study. Consequently the programme of 
study should take into account the vital principle 
of individual differences. It will be pointed out in 
our chapter on vocational psychology that the 
individuals differ in vocational traits or abilities and 
that they follow their professions according to the 
natural bent of their mind after a thorough 
discovery of their abilities — general and specific 
through psychological tests. These discussions 
reveal adequately the soundness of the practices 
then in vogue, for the educational and voca- 
tional guidance of young scholars* We propose 
to discuss in brief, the practices pursued by some 
of the leading scholars and sages in imparting 

* Nandiketfvara, / bhinaya Darpapam, p. 26. 
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their instructions to the proper mental fitness of the 
educand. Thus it is said in the Mah&bhiratam of 
a great sage, himself an orator, smart and talented, 
versed in the smrti and poetry and that he taught 
some of his scholars philosophy (adhy&tma &stra) 
and some again mechanics (varta-ISstra) according 
to their mental capacities. 1 This was simply 
to follow the truth of Nature, the directions 
of Nature as it were. It is also mentioned 
in the Vedantasutra how a great pro- 
fessor adjusted his teaching to the intellectual 
equipment of his scholars. 2 * * * * Here was a concrete 
practice which many of its modern counterparts 
might do well to copy. Aryadeva in his 6ata£astra 
speaks of the adaptation of the teachings of Lord 
Buddha to his three distinct types of pupils — 
some of superior intelligence, some of average 
intelligence, and some again of mediocre intelli- 
gence. 8 It may be noted that Socrates also 
followed this practice of adapting his teachings to 
his followers. The Atrisamhita also recommends 
the curricular adjustment to the scholars, possessed 
of different levels of intelligence, as is evident from 
the following extract : “ Those, failing to under- 

1 The Mahabharatam, ed. by Haridas Siddhantavagis, 

Sabha-parvan, Canto V, com. to v. 4, p. 30. 

8 Bidarayana, The Vedinlaautra, tr. by Rai Bahadur 

Srish Chandra Vasu, Adh. II, Psda III. com. to Sstra 45. 

p. 367. 

8 Aryadeva, Satatfstra, tr. by Guiseppe Tucci, p. 12. 
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stand the Vedas, study the Dharma-Sastras ; those, 
failing to" master the Dharma-Sastras, study the 
Pur anas ; those, failing to acquire proficiency in 
the Puranas, betake to agriculture; and those, 
failing in it, become Bhagavatas.” 1 Visvanath, a 
fourteenth century (1350 A.D.) scholar from East 
Bengal, asserts in his Sahitya Darpana that Dharma 
(religion), artha (riches), k&ma (desires), and 
moksa (salvation) can be achieved through a study 
of the Vedas as well as of poetry. According to 
him poetry is generally pursued by those of better 
intelligence not competent to derive benefit from 
a careful perusal of the Vedas which are strictly 
reserved for scholars, possessed of superior 
intelligence and genius who, however, can study 
poetry for their mental relaxation. Thus according 
to Vifvanath, mental ability is the determinant 
in the selection of the Vedic and the poetic studies. 2 
There is a good deal of unfortunate confusion 
here. The Vedas themselves constitute poetry 
of a very sterling order. Probably the authority 
by “poetry” meant poetic composition devoted 
to light as opposed to serious themes. Poetry in the 
highest, and the truest sense of the term, consti- 
tutes the glory of Indian culture, the most cons- 

1 The Dharmalistra (The Atrisamhita), ed. by 
Manmatha Nath Datta, Vol. 1, para. 375, pp- 330-31 . 

4 VitfvanSth, Sahityadarpaga, ed. by Prof. Gurunitha 
Vidyanidhi Bhattacharya, and revised by Kalipada 
Tarkacharya, pp. 3-4. 
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picuous aspect of Indian literature, associated as 
it is, with the immortal names of Vilmfki, Vyisa, 
and Kslidisa. 

Educative Process 

The educational process includes the teaching 
as well as the learning process. Gotama in his 
NySya Sutra defines teaching as the pupil’s rather 
receiving or imitating sounds from the preceptor.' 
Study, according to Aniruddha in his commentary, 
is learning the mere words of the spiritual sciences 
from the lips of the teacher in conformity with 
strict rules . 1 2 Strictly speaking, the definitions of 
teaching and learning given by Gotama in his 
NySya Sotra and by Aniruddha in his commentary 
are identical in thought, as both imply the pupils, 
learning the words uttered by the teacher. In 
reality, in teaching, the teacher is active in his 
mental endeavour, when he attempts to adjust his 
teaching to the mental equipment of his scholar 
to produce the desired result. If the first instruc- 
tion fails to be effective, the teacher repeats the 
process till the desired result is gained, as is evident 
from the following extract : “And, if knowledge 
is not produced from once instructing, then a 
repetition of the instruction is to be made; to which 

1 Gotama, The NySya Sutra, tr by MM. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, para. 159, p. 51 • 

1 Aniruddha’# Commentary, tr. by Richard Garbe, 
p. 136. 
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effect he adduces another story .” 1 * 3 Repetition 
is essentia} in the learning process. This point is 
emphasised by poet Magha in his Siiup&lavadham 
whore he mentions that repetition of the science 
of politics is essential only to strengthen it firmly 
in the mind of the educand, even though possessed 
of thorough command over it.“ The same point 
is stressed again by Saiikaracarya in his Upadesa- 
sahasrl as follows: “parlksitaya brGyat punah 
punah yavat grahanam drdhibhavati .” 8 

Kapila in his bamkhya Aphorisms emphasizes 
the importance of repetition to ensure the effective- 
ness of teaching upon the mind of the pupil. 
This repetition in teaching is to be introduced 
through identical story . 4 * To illustrate this point 
Kapila mentions on the authority of the 
Chindogyopanisad, how Aruni instructed Svetaketu 
repeatedly to ensure his instruction upon the 
plastic mind of his young pupil/' Gotama in his 
Nyaya Sutra emphasises the practice of repetition 
in teaching to ensure lasting impression upon the 

1 Kapila, The Samkhya Aphorisms, tr. by James R. 
Bailantyne, pp. 236-87 ; Kr$na Yajurvediya Amjtavindu- 
pani$ad, tr. by M. G Pal, p. I. 

1 Magha, Si&ip&lavadham, ed. by Haridas Siddhanta- 
vagis, Canto 11, v. 75, p. 87. 

3 £rlxnacchamkara , UpadeiasahasrI, tr. by Akshaya 
Kumar Sastri, p. 3. 

4 Kapila, op. cit. , pp. 286-87. 

4 f bid „ p. 287. 
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mind of the young scholar. He illustrates the 
point by citing the colour and the auditory 
perceptions. Thus when an educand sees certain 
colour five times repeatedly, and hears sound 
repeatedly it signifies that he sees the same colour 
and hears the same sound. Similarly when he 
reads a certain chapter ten or twenty times, it 
becomes that he is repeating the same lesson all 
the time . 1 The Brahma Sutra also supports the 
above view . 2 Thus educative process in ancient 
India was based on a comprehensive knowledge 
of the psychology of human nature ; and its 
regulations were perfectly scientific and positively 
practical. The ancient educators understood 
thoroughly the difficulty and the gravity of 
the task of educating young pupils at the most 
plastic stage of their life ; and they faced their task 
boldly and in a thoroughly practical spirit. They 
identified themselves with their young learners ; and 
looked at things from their angles of vision. This 
is exactly what all educators should do. According 
to the Nyaya sGtra repetition of study means repeat- 
ing the lesson 8 uninterruptedly by constant reading 
of it, attentively listening to its exposition and reflec- 
tion over it. 

1 Gotama, The Nyaya Sutra, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 

p. 216. 

2 The Brahma Sutra tr. by Vireswarananda Swami, 
pp. 46, 446. 

2 Gotama, op. eft., Sfltra 47, p. 498 
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The young scholar not only repeats the instruc- 
tion of his preceptor but also imitates him. Imita- 
tion was much in vogue among young learners in 
hoary antiquity even during the time of the Rgveda. 
A verse of the Rgveda runs : 4 ‘when one of you 
imitates the croaking of another as a learner (imita- 
tes) his teacher, when loud crying, you converse 
(leaping) upon the waters, then the entire body is 
as it were developed. ” J The Nyaya Sotra also 
supports the view that imitation plays an important 
role in the education of a child in learning the 
scriptures and the fine arts such as dancing. 1 * 3 
The child instinctively imitates the adult in acquir- 
ing knowledge from its environment in an important 
manner. The growing child in his boyhood and 
early adolescence imitates his teacher intelligently. 
Kalidasa in his Malavikagnimitram mentions how 
M^lavika learns dancing by imitating the demons- 
trations given by Ganadasa, her professor, who was 
lavish in his praise of the marvellous feats of the 
royal pupil. y Thus we see that repetition, habit 
and imitation are closely connected, for, repeti- 
tion is impossible without proper formation of 
habit and imitation. We repeat again and again 
the useful precepts which we imitate from our 
preceptor. The Sabara Bhasya recommends the 

1 The Rgveda Sarfthita, tr. by H. H. Wilson, Agaka 5, 
Adh. 7, Vol. IV, v. 5, p. 203. 

* The Nyaya Sutra, tr. by Ganganath Jha, Vol. \ 1, p, S3. 

* Kalidasa, Malavikagnimitram, Act. I, v. 5. 

22— 1630B 
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repetition of useful things . 1 We have no doubt 
that this is an excellent piece of recommendation. 
This was a very indispensable medium of the 
acquisition of knowledge in those days before the 
art of printing. 

The teacher must not only be mentally active 
and repeat things to his young scholar again and 
again till the instruction becomes effective , 2 but also 
the educand must be attentive to receive the precepts 
from the teacher. The pupil must fix his mind 
upon the teaching of the preceptor. Attention 8 is a 
fact of paramount importance in the acquisition 
of knowledge of whatsoever type. Attention plays 
a significant role in the teaching as well as in the 
learning processes. Samkaracaryya defines atten- 
tion as fixing the mind on some specific object . 4 
Mind is at the root of all our actions — mental and 
physical . 8 According to the Chandogyopanisad 
the mind functions through the will which sets the 
mind on thinking and in speaking . 6 In the next 
stage of our mental life we are guided by con- 

1 Sahara Bhasya, tr. by Ganganath Jha, Vol. II, bha?ya 
to sGtra 13. p. 770. 

2 Magha, Sisupalavadham, Canto II, v. 75, p. 87. 

3 Kapila, The Sarbkhya Aphorisms, tr. by James 
Ballantyne, p. 308. 

4 Sankaracarya, The Sarva Siddhanta Sangraha, tr. 
by M. Rangacarya, v. 39, p. 48. 

ft Chandogyopanisad, tr. by F. M. Muller, Part 1* 

p. 111. 

6 Ibid., p. 112, 
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sidcration. Reflection is very important in our 
mental life, especially in grasping the import 
of the preceptor’s teaching. Kapila illustrates the 
point by citing the case of Virocana who could not 
derive benefit from the instruction of Prajapati. The 
following verse from Kapila *s Samkhya Aphorisms 
supports our view : 

“ Nopade$a$ravane’pi krtakrtyatfi 
Paramargadrte virocanavat’V 

Reflection was then, and it is now, and it will be 
always the sole source of higher knowledge ; it is 
that which enables us, step by step, to rise from the 
sensuous to the supersensuous plane : it leads us 
from the earth to heaven, consequently it was very 
natural for the ancient to realise its importance. 

According to the Brahma Sutra meditation and 
reflection signify the rehearsing of the same thought 
in mind. Really speaking, it is a sort of mental 
exercise. Meditation on a subject, according to 
this authority, implies the remembrance of it 
without a break. Meditation and reflection then 
signify the repetition of the mental act, f.e., instruc- 
tion. I 2 Reflection is possible only through will. 
According to the Nyaya Sutra attention is the 

I Kapila, The Samkhya Aphorisms, tr. by J. R. 
Ballantyne* pp. 298-99 ; Aniruddha's Commentary and The 
Original Parts of Vedantin Mahadeva's Commentary on 
the Saiitkhya Sutra, tr. by Richards Garbe, p. 168. v. 170. 

II The Brahma Sutra, tr. by Vireswarananda SwamL 
p.446. 
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fixing of mind upon an object to recall something 
in our mind and the thinking of the connotation of 
the thing to be recalled. Recollection, again, is 
impossible without fixing our thought upon 
previously known events. Naturally then, in 
association, we group several things in an arranging 
order and we try to associate the things to be 
remembered with the series in order to recall in our 
mind things to be remembered. In this memory or 
retentiveness plays a significant part. Thus all the 
factors of knowledge and all the stages in learning 
described by modern psychology are anticipated by 
the authorities in the field of education in ancient 
India. They fully realised the supreme importance 
of the scientific knowledge of the human mind as 
an indispensable preliminary to any sound theory 
and practice of education. 

Attention which is so essential in the learning 
process includes memory, reflection or will and 
association. The following extract bears us out : 

4 4 (a) Attention — the Fixing of the Mind, with the 
desire to recollect something, and the pondering of 
the peculiarities of the thing desired to be recalled— 
is a cause of Recollection. ( b ) Association — is either 
(1) the arranging of several things in a connected 
chain, things so connected bringing about the 
recollection of one another, either, in the order in 
which they have been arranged, or in some other 
order ; or (2) the fixing of things (in the plexuses 
of the Body) to be remembered with those already 
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known, — such connecting being done with the 
help of the Science of Concentration (yoga). — (c) 
Retentiveness — the Faculty produced by the repeated 
cognitions of like things ; and this quality of Faculty, 
belonging to the soul, is called Retentiveness’V 
The Chandogyopanisad assigns supreme place to 
‘understanding’ (vijnana) in grasping the meaning of 
the Vedas, the itihasas, the puranas and other 
branches of learning — sacred and secular. 1 2 

The Samkhya philosophy describes, Tara, 
Sutara, Oha, Tara-tara, Ramyaka and Dana — the 
six steps in the learning process. The first step 
also called Adhyayana, is the acceptance of the 
inner meaning of the letters of the vidyas or truths 
about the self from the mouth of the teacher. The 
second step is the cognition of the sense or object 
produced by sound. The third step is either 
reasoning or critical examination of the meaning 
of the Vedas by advancing arguments. The fourth 
step is the thinking process following argument. 
The fifth step is formal discussion with the Guru, 
his disciples and fellow students to remove doubts 
about the truth. This is strictly speaking the 
conference method, so popular with the modern 
American educationists. Dana or the sixth step 
is concerned with the knowledge of prakrti and 
purusa. Briefly speaking, in the first step the 

1 The Nyaya Sutra, tr. by Ganganath Jha, bhasya to 
sutra, 41 , p. 3 77. 

* Chandogyopanisad, tr. by F. M. Muller, Part 1, p. 1 15. 
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pupils receive instruction from their preceptor by 
hearing and imitating him. Next they recognise the 
meaning of the word. In the third and the fourth 
stages they reason and think about it. In the fifth 
stage they verify the truth of the instruction by 
removing doubts by open discussion with the 
preceptor and other associates and the final know- 
ledge is concerned with the supreme soul and 
prakrti. 3 Here is a perfectly thorough and com- 
prehensive theory of knowledge having its founda- 
tion in psychology leading us from the positive 
knowledge of science to tne higher knowledge of 
the ultimate principle underlying universal process 
which is the concern of philosophy. 

It is clear that teaching in ancient India was 
based on a sound psychological principle, and it 
was remarkably adjusted to the needs and capacities 
of the pupils. Instruction was not enforced upon 
an unwilling mind. Blind memory work was 
discarded. In the Mahabharatam blind memory 
work was bitterly assailed by Duryodhana and no- 
body was considered to be a sound scholar who 
stores his mind with the bookish knowledge of 
others, as is evident from the following verse in 
the Mahabharatam : 

“ Yasya nasti nija prajfia kevalantu bahufrutah 
Na sa janati Sastrartharir darvl sGparasaniva.” 2 

1 The Saihkhya Philosophy, tr. by Nanda Lai Sinha, 
p. 320. 

2 The Mahabharatam, ed. by Haridas Siddhantavagis, 
Sabhaparvan, Canto 53, v. 1, p. 446. 
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Lord Buddha himself in the fifth century B.C. 
vehemently assailed blind memory work 1 — a fact 
pointed out in my article on “Lord Buddha 
and His Educational Philosophy.” 2 3 Yfiska, the 
earliest commentator of the Rgveda in his Nirukta, 
a commentary on the Nighantu, the earliest collec- 
tions of the Vedic glossaries criticised the mere 
memory work. According to this authority sound 
and proper education should develop the reasoning 
power of the educand and not store his mind with 
mere words. According to him mere routine work 
amounts to cramming. He illustrated his point 
by citing the example of the Vedic scholar who does 
not understand the real meaning of the Veda after 
studying it. 0 The Jaina Sutra also supports the 
above view in advocating the five steps in the 
learning process as follows: (1) “saying or 
learning one’s lesson; (2) questioning the teacher 
about it ; (3) repetition ; (4) pondering ; (5) religious 
discourse.” 4 Thus the importance and the status 
of memory in the process of the acquisition of 
knowledge were rightly understood and assessed. 
This discussion, we believe, will remove the 


1 Silacara Bhifekhu, Majjhimanikaya, Vol. 1. pp. 167-66. 

a D. C. Dasgupta, Lord Buddha and His Educational 
Philosophy. Prabuddha Bharat. Feb. 1940. 

3 The Nighantu and the Nirukta, tr. by Lakshman 


Sarup, p. 18. 

4 The Jaina Sutra, tr. by Hermann Jacobi, Part U f 
para. 4, p* 179* 
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illusion that the ancients in India attached too much 
importance to memory and too little importance 
to intelligence. They "cultivated the powers of 
memory by all means ; and memory is the strongest 
point about them. But they did not sacrifice 
intelligence at the altar of a sheer blind memory. 
Interest and intelligence should be stimulated in a 
pupil to give him sound education. These two 
factors are incalculable assets to a learned man. 
This truth is emphasized in the Mahabharatam 
when Uddhava exhorted Sri Krsna to rouse in him 
intelligence and interest. This point is stressed by 
Magha in his Sisupalavadham in the following 
verse : 

§ ‘ Prajnots&havatah svaml yatetadhatumatmani 

Tau hi mulamudesyantya jigTsoratmasampadah.” 1 

Aryasura, another authority, while describing the 
education of Buddha in his boyhood hints at the 
identical thought in the Jatakamala. According to 
Aryasura, young Buddha not only possessed 
superior intelligence but also he took keen interest 
and zeal in learning. Excellent technique or method 
was followed by the teacher in rousing in the 
young scholar his innate intelligence and interest 
as a result of which he mastered the eighteen 
branches of learning and fine arts.’ 2 These illus- 

1 Magha, SiSupalavadham, ed. by Haridas Siddhanta- 
vagts, Canto 1 1, v. 76, p. 86. 

2 Aryalura, The Jatakamila, tr. by J. S. Speyer, p. 2. 
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{rations prove beyond doubt, that the ancient 
scholars knew full well that the brilliant pupils 
must not only possess superior intelligence, but 
also keen interest in order to succeed in their 
academic career. 

The art of teaching in ancient India followed 
the evolutionary process of proceeding from the 
simple to the complex. This is a process in the 
right direction following in the footsteps of Nature. 
Sanatkumara while teaching Narada began with 
simple concrete thing gradually teaching him more 
and more difficult subjects culminating with the 
knowledge of Brahman.’ It is clear that a sound 
system of theory with its background in psycho- 
logy* governed the practice of the education of the 
young in India. The child was educationally 
happy — as happy as could be. KumSrila Bhatta 
in his Slokavarttika stresses the identical method 
of teaching the young beginner first a letter then a 
ward, finally a sentence while giving instructions 
in the Vedas . 1 2 This method was sharply criticised 
by the modern specialists in educational psychology 
on the ground that when we see an object, we see 
it in its entirety before we see it in details— a fact 
also discussed in our chapter on perception. 
Inspite of the aforesaid limitation, this method has its 

1 The Brahma Sutra, tr. by Vireswarananda Swami, 
p. 97. 

9 KumSrila Bhafta, Slokavarttika, tr. by MM. Ganganath 
Jha, p. 273. 

23— I MOB 
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advantages in' teaching young beginner . Pestakatij 
the famous Swiss educational reformer of the early 
nineteenth century adopted this method in teaching 
Bide children at Yuverdon. 

Teaching through Sense-perceptions r 

Sense-perceptions play a significant role in the 
education of the scholar, especially the beginner— a 
point already elaborately discussed in our chapter on 
sensation. Pure sensation, however, does not give 
us a correct notion about an object : it must pass 
through perception. Sense-perception must be 
followed by cognition and constructive thought to 
give us a correct knowledge of an object. Construc- 
tive thought deals with imagination . 1 According to 
Asvaghosa, the famous Buddhist Scholar of the 
first century A.D., sense activities do not give us 
a correct knowledge of the objects around us without 
forming images about them in our mind . 2 * * * Senses 
do not function properly without imagination. 
There are as many cognitions as there are sensory 
organs . 8 These aforesaid methods were adopted in 
teaching young learners the vedas, the eighteen 
sciences and the fine arts — in fact the entire ency- 
clopaedic knowledge of the ancient Hindus- Thus 

1 Stcherbatsky. Buddhist Logic, Vol. II, p- 45. 

* Aivaghoja, Saundarananda, tr. by T. H. Johnston, 

CantoXHLvs. 49, 53, p. 76. 

’ Gotaina, NySye Sutra, tr. by Ganganath Jha, Vol. ,11. 

j>. 40, 
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Gotama in his NySya Satra mentions repetition 
as essential in giving the young educand a tr aining 
in sense-perceptions such as perceptions in colour 
and 'Sound . 1 This sense- training undoubtedly 
concerns the education of children during the 
pre-school period. We learn from Patafijali’s 
Yogadariana that the method was in vogue to teach 
alphabets to young learners . 2 Gotama tells us in 
his NySya Sutra that repetition should be allowed 
in the study of science . 3 Sciences include the 
study of lastras as well as iilpas or fine arts . 4 Hence 
imitation is followed in learning £astras as well as 
fine arts. Msgha, the famous poet, in his 
Siiupalavadham tells us that the study of the Sama- 
veda is impossible without ‘attention .’ 3 The same 
poet recommends ‘repetition’ to be followed habitu- 
ally in the mastery of the sciences and the fine arts 
as is evident from the following verse : 

“ tvastuh sadsbhyasagrhltafilpavijfianasampatpra- 

sarasya simi 

adrsyatadarSatalamalesu chayeva ya svarjaladher- 

jalesu .” 0 


1 Gotama, NySya Sutra, p. 84. 

9 Patafijali, Yogadariana, ed. by Hariharananda 
Aranya, Sutra 38, p. 353. 

3 Gotama, op. cii., Sutra, 47, p. 498, 

*• Vedavyasa, AgnipurSnam, ed. by Pancbanan 
Tarkaratna, v. 50, p. 718. 

MSgba, SilupSlavadhatn , Canto XII, p- 496, v. 1 1* 

4 Ibid., Canto III. v. 35, p. 129. , • ' ' 
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Kumfirila Bhatta recommends repetition and sense- 
perception to be the means of learning music.* 
According to Bhasa 'attention* is essential in learn- 
ing music. This is evident from his description of 
the failure of V&savadattS to follow the instruction of 
Udayana in musical instrument — a fact revealed by 
the king himself in his conversation with Vidflsaka . 1 2 
Repetition is also essential in learning philosophy as 
is illustrated in the 'questions of King Milinda’ 
where it is stated that Nagasena learnt by heart the 
entire Abhidhamma by repeating it only once." 

A reflective study of the method, followed in 
the teaching and the learning processes of ancient 
India, reveals the important truth that the ancient 
seers of India, not only advocated a novel 
method of teaching and learning based on sound 
psychology but also actually carried them into 
practice. 

The educational programme of the growing 
child is carefully planned out to suit its physical, 
emotional, and mental needs. Especially the 
curriculum of the adolescents of both the sexes was 
planned out in such a way as to suit their physical, 
emotional, and mental traits. This also is evident 

1 Kumirila Bhatta. Tantravarttika, Adh. 1— Psda III. — 
Adit. IX, also tr. by Ganganath Jha, Vol. I, p. 308. 

* Bhasa, Svapna-Vasavadattam ; tr. by S. Subba Rau, 
Act V, p. 37. 

* Questions of King Milinda, tr. by T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Vol. 1, p. 21 . 
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from our discussion of the curriculum* prescribed for 
them. Intelligence or heredity was the standard of 
curricular selection and members of the fair sex were 
allowed to pursue the same curriculum if proved 
competent to derive benefit from a study of it. 

The ancient educators of India also realised the 
importance of an ideal environment or nurture for 
the fullest development of the intelligence of the 
scholars. To ensure this development in an ideal 
environment, they prescribed proper nourishing 
diet not only for infants but also for adolescents 
especially of those who could afford to provide as is 
evident from the case of Lord Buddha. Education 
was imparted to scholars of superior intelligence in 
an ideal environment and instruction was offered to 
deserving scholars in a fit season of the year. The 
climatic factor played a significant part in determining 
appropriate courses of studies to scholars in a fit 
season of the year as is evident from the Rgveda 1 
and the Manu Samhita . 2 Lord Buddha's father 
built for him three magnificent palaces named Rama, 
Surima and Subhata 0 at Kapilavastu for different 
seasons of the year. The first palace was built for 

1 The Rgveda Samhita, tr. by H. H. Wilson, Vol. VI, 
v. 5, p. 75. 

2 Menu's Code, tr. by G. Btihler, vs. 95-98, pp. 143-44, 
vs. 113-1 15, p. 147 ; D. C. Das Gupta, Manu and His 
Educational Philosophy, Prabuddha Bharat, April and 
May, 1943. 

8 Buddhavathfa, tr. by Dr. Bimalachum Law, p. 84s 
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the winter, the second for the summer, and . the 
third foe the spring and the autumn. Each of these 
. palaces was surrounded by gardens with tanks ami 
delightful streams of water, and the whole environ- 
ment was pleasant to the senses . 1 The Romantic 
Legend of Sakya Buddha tells us how three magni- 
ficent palaces for the above seasons were also built 
by a rich man of Benares for his son, Yaiada.* 
The NidSnakathi tells us how the father of the 
Bodhisat built three magnificent palaces for three 
seasons respectively nine storied, seven storied, and 
five storied . 8 Taking all these facts together we 
can safely conclude that Rama, the nine-storied 
palace was for the winter, Surama the seven-storied 
palace for the summer and Subhata, the five-storied 
palace for the spring and the autumn. The Manual 
of Buddhism, a Ceylonese source subscribes to the 
above view . 4 In conclusion, we may add that 
education in ancient India was admirably fitted to 
the needs of the growing child, althrough its adoles- 
cence and it was raised in a typical environment 
to ensure its physical, emotional, and mental 
developments. 


1 The Romantic Legend of Sskya-Buddha, tr. by 
Samuel Beal. p. 78. 

* Ibid., p. 262 . 

3 Nidinakatha, The Story of the Lineage, tr, by T. W. 
Rhys Davids, p. 165. 

1 Manual of Buddhism.tr. by R. Spence Hardy, p. 151 . 



CHAPTER X 
Vocational Psychology 

The modern ideal and practice of applying 
sound psychological principles to vocational edu- 
cation were vogue in ancient India. The ancient 
theorists — Hindu, Jaina and Buddhist— realised the 
paramount importance of adjusting the workman to 
his work. Then, as now, the arts had a solid basis 
in science. In the present chapter we propose to 
show how our ancestors harnessed a completely con- 
sistent and sound system of vocational psychology, 
in the service of arts, from the dawn of the vedic 
civilization downwards. 

The association of vocational psychology with 
arts makes its appearance at the earliest phase of 
the vedic civilisation; and there are repeated 
references to specific talents required for specific 
vocations in the vedic text. There was specialisa- 
tion within specialisation. The special profession 
of the priest needed peculiar types of skill for satis- 
factory performance of the duties attached to it in 
its different branches. The skill in priest-craft 
proper, the skill in the performance of the sacrificial 
rites, and the skill in chanting were developed, and 
fost ere d by the prevalence of specialism even in 
those days of the encyclopaedic ideals. This 
proves unmistakably that specialisation was much 
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in vogue in the vedic period ; and the specialists 
made their choice of vocation according to their 
natural bent of mind. Thus is mentioned in the 
Rgveda of ‘skilful-priests,’ 1 'skilled in rites' 2 * and 
‘skilful chanter.’ 8 These vocations are connected 
with the leadership in the church. 

Defence is a supreme necessity of the State in 
all ages. It was all the more so in the vedic and 
the immediately succeeding ages, when India had 
to be constantly defended against foreign invaders. 
The necessity of defence called into being the art 
or science of fighting, with its multitude of bran- 
ches needing the application of specialised skill. 

The management of the cavalry and the 
management of chariots were two very important 
branches of the science of warfare ; and these were 
greatly fostered and developed in the very early 
period of Indian history. We have textual evidence 
of it in the vedas in support of our contention. 
That the vocation of fighting or warfare was heredi- 
tary is indicated by the expression ‘skilled in 
paternal weapons.’ 4 Horses and mares were freely 
used in ancient warfare. Consequently the training 
of horses developed into a distinct branch of science 
in ancient India ; and Indian literatures abound in 
references to horse-trainers. The Rgveda also 

1 Rgveda, It. by H. H. Wilson, Vol. V, v. 57, p. 382. 

a ibid., Vol. VI, v. 5, p. 4. 

8 Ibid., Vol. V. v. 22. p. 370. 

* Ibid,, Vol. VI. v. 8, p. 17. 
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mentions horse-trainers in the expression as Veil 
skilled in houses* 1 * 3 Meres also were all well disci- 
plined a for war purposes. Chariots were not only 
Used for transportation but also for active military 
duties properly so called. Consequently charioteer- 
ing was developed into a distinct branch of occupa- 
tion demanding special technical knowledge and skill 
from charioteers even in the time of the Rgveda. 
The repeated use of the expression ‘skilful cha- 
rioteering * 8 supports our view. Not only charioteer- 
ing Hut also chariot-making developed into a 
technical subject, requiring special efficiency and 
skill for the vocation . 4 Smithy also grew into a 
distinct occupation demanding special skill 5 from 
smiths. Specialisation was in vogue even among 
cow-herds. Thus the occupation of milkmen 
demanded the possession of manual skill on their 
part while engaged in milking cows. Thus the 
phrase ‘skilful handed milker 6 * suggests technical 
knowledge and efficiency, developed in the pro- 
fession. Very naturally, each profession or occupa- 
tion required special skill and technical knowledge, 
and we get clear evidence of it in the Rgveda. 


1 Rgveda, Vol. V, tr. by H. H. Wilson, v. 3, p. 113. 

* ibid., Vol. Ill, V. 3. p. 2. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IV, v. 6, p. 25. 

* Atharva Veda Samhita, tr. by W. D. Whitney, Vol. I, 

v. 6, p* 92. 

* Ibid., toe * cit. 

* Ibid., Vol. 1, v. 7, p. 438 ; Ibid., Vol II, v. 4, p, 556, 

24—16308 
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' hatter ancient Indian writers subscribed to tbe 
Vedic view jn their demarcation of the. specific 
abilities in different branches of study — academic* 
scientific and vocational. We propose to describe 
some pf the specific abilities for different subjects 
and. vocations, before we turn our attention to the 
description of vocational guidance that was 
in. vogue in ancient India. First of all* let us 
deVote our attention to the description of specific 
skills and abilities needed in vocations concerning 
the elementary needs of life — food, clothing and 
shelter. 

The Elementary- Needs of Life 

The elementary needs of man are of great 
importance, for, although men must not live by 
‘bread alone’ ; he must have, nevertheless, bread. 
He must live before he can think and philosophise. 
The body must be sustained before the soul in it 
can reveal in the higher realm of spirit. The most 
obvious need of man is food. It is a sign of the 
greatness of the Indian Civilisation that the problem 
of food received a thoroughly scientific considera- 
tion in it. There grew up a distinctly separate art 
of preparing food with its basis in science. Thus 
cooking developed into a culinary art ; 1 and it 
demanded special skill from the cook. We learn 
of it from Bhlma’s speech, delivered before the 

1 jukranlti, tr. by Benoy Kumar Sarkar, vs. 315-16, 

pf 80 . 
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assemblage of his brothers, where he assured them, 
of the soreness of his success in . securing an em- 
ployment in the kitchen of Virataraj for his unrival- 
led skill in the culinary art* The speech runs 
thus : 

** sflpanasya karisyami ku£alo*smi mahanase 
krtapurvfini jairasya vyafijanani suliksitaih ” 3 * * * 

Kathasaritsagara also mentions special skill in the 
culinary art , 1 2 which gradually grew into a distinct 
science. According to Sulruta a successful cook 
must be beautiful, diligent; capable of hard work, 
possessed of intelligence — general and specific, 
good demeanour, purity of character, courage, and 
a religious mind. He must be healthy, adept in the 
art of healing. Moreover, he must be smart, skilful, 
possessed of acute auditory sense with control over 
his self . 8 Briefly speaking, a competent cook 
must be physically, mentally and morally sound, 
possessed of good moral traits. This grand ideal 
of the culinary art or the science of cooking deserves 
the thorough study and reflective consideration 
of the modern. Nowhere outside India, this 

1 T he Mah&bharatam, ed. by Haridas Siddhantavagis, 
Vol. IX, VirSfa-parvan, Canto II, v. 2, p. 1 1. 

a Katbasaritsagarah, Aditaetaraiigah, 49, Tarangab, 6, 
v. 44, also tr. by C. H. Tawney, Vol. I,*p. 461 . i 

3 Sulruta Samhita. Voi. II, p. 675 ; Girindranath 

Mukhopadhyaya, The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, 

Vol. I, p. 44 ; ITie Garuqla Puranam, ed. by Manmatha 

Nath Datta, pp< 331-32. / L v 
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vitally important art was considered with m much 
delicacy, subtle skill# and thought. 

After food* the paramount need of man is 
clothing : man is, indeed, * a clothed animal.* 
And this elementary necessity led to the develop- 
ment of the art or the science of weaving. Success 
in weaving depends much upon specific talent. In 
ancient India, the art of weaving was also pursued 
by men other than weavers, possessed of peculiar 
talent for the profession which resulted in larger 
output. This is clear from a passage in the 
Kathasarilsagara where in reply to a King's speech 
dne of the audience thus replied : 4 I am a Paficha- 
phuttika by name, a Stidra ; I possess a peculiar 
talent; I weave every day five pairs of garments.* 1 
An identical idea is expressed in Kirik&vah.* 
Garment-making or tailoring required superior 
intelligence and skill . 8 

The third necessity of man is the necessity of a 
house where to shelter himself against the 
inclemency of the weather. As men multiplied, 
this Heed came to be more and more keenly felt ; 
and it was at the root of the wonderful art of 

1 Kathaearitsagara, Aditastarangab* 52, Tarangab. 2, 
v. 99, also tr. by C. H. Tawney, Vol. I, p. 499. 

2 Pancanana Vis van at ha, Karikavali,_ Mukt avail, 

Dinakariya and Rairtarudrjyasu, ed. by Afiaotakwnar 

Ssstri.p.42. 

9 Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. Ill, p, JM* 
Varfihamihira, Bfhat Jataka, tr. by R. Subrahmanya Saatn, 

p. 297, . - "1 . i Jwi 
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architecture which has contributed so much to the 
glory of India. Building-industry in ancient India 
was a distinct branch of science, receiving an 
honourable place in the curriculum of the art 
school. It was one of the sixty-four arts. Accord- 
ing to the ancient ideal an architect must be 
intelligent, 1 possessed of superior intelligence. 
Hemacandra, a great Jaina scholar of the 12th 
century A.D. tells us how a king enquired of a 
stranger, among many other questions, if he 
possessed skill or adeptness in building-work such 
as, shrines, palaces and mansions. 2 * * * * Taking 
together the views of Merutuhga Acarya in his 
Prabandhacintamani and of Hemacandra in his 
Trisasti&laka-purusacaritra, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that an architect must be intelligent, 
possessed of manual skill. That is, native ability 
and manual skill are the two factors that count for 
success in the vocation of architecture. We learn 
also from the Buddhist source how architectural 
work demands earnestness in effort, 8 skill and 
power of execution from a builder. Building- 
construction reached the status of a distinct branch 
of science and it was offered in Buddhist 

1 Meruturiga Acarya, The Prabandhacintamani, tr. by 

C. H. Tawney, p. 162. 

* Hemacandra, TrifafWalSki-purujacaritra, Vol. II, 

p. 

„ * * Questions of King Milinda* tr. by T. W. Rhys 

. Davids. Part U, p. 283. 
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monasteries, especially in Gorsinga . 1 Buddhist 
monks were great architects. Thus Moggall&na, 
the great, possessed of supernatural power, skill 
and efficiency in architectural work, built a grand 
monastery for Vlsakha to be dedicated to Lord 
Buddha . 2 * The Buddhist priests also used to hold 
the important post of navakamma 8 — the superin- 
tendent of buildings. 

Higher Needs of Life 

We shall now devote our attention to the 
description of abilities — general and specific, needed 
in vocations concerned with the higher needs of 
life. At the head of these higher needs, stands 
the art of writing. This it is, which differentiates 
the civilised man from the sheer barbarian. This 
is the first index of the commencement of the life 
of a higher culture. Writing requires special skill 
as is evident from the Kalpasfltram 4 and the Brhat- 
jfitaka . 5 * We learn from Buddhist sources that 

1 Svayambhupuranam, ed. by MM. Haraprasad Sastri, 
p. 323. 

2 Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. ll,[p. 80. 

8 The Vinaya Text, tr. by T. W. Rhys Davids and 
Hermann Oldenberg, Part III, Kullavagga, p, 214. 

4 Sthavira Arya Bhadra Bahu Swam!, Bfhat Kalpa- 
sutram. Vol, V, edited by Guru Sri Chaturvijaya and His 
Si$ya Punyavijaya, p. 1361. 

5 Varahamihira, Bfhat J Stake , tr. by V. Subrabmanya 

Sastri, pp. 301, 336. 
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accountancy also demands skill and efficiency 1 
from a successful accountant. Then the necessity 
of the cultivation of poetic imagination in creative 
art makes its appearance late in the cultural history 
of India. This was followed by the necessity 
of the cultivation of skill in moral philosophy. 
According to Mammata, a successful poet must 
possess a poetic genius 2 — a peculiar faculty without 
which writing poetry is impossible. VidySpati 
Thakura emphasises the importance of special skill 
and adeptness in moral philosophy and in truth in 
all accomplishments . 3 Not only in secular literature 
but also in scriptures it requires special skill 4 on 
the part of the teacher to expound its meaning. 

Medicine, nursery, minerals, jewellery, meta- 
llurgy, stone- work, gardening, agriculture and 
other sciences make similar demand upon native 
abilities and specific skills of scholars and 
workers. In the Rimayani is mentioned specific 
skill for the medical profession as is evident from 
the following quotation: “physicians in their 
business skill / 9 c Specialisation was in vogue in 

* Further Dialogues of The Buddha, tr. by Lord 
Chalmes, Vol. II. p. 155. 

* Mamma|a, Kavyapraka§a, tr. by Ganganath Jha, 
p. 2. 

8 VidySpati Thakura, The Test of a man, p. 130. 

4 Kunda Kunda Acarya, Pravacanaaara, ed. by A. N. 
Upadhye, para. 63. 

B The Rim ay ana, tr. by Ralph. T. H, Griffith, p. 228, 
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the medical science in ancient India. . As is evident 
from the Buddhist source specialisation came 
into being in connection with the cure of arrow- 
wounds demanding special skill from the surgeon. 
. “ His friends and kinsfolk were to get a surgeon 
skilled in arrow-wounds.” 1 Suiruta, the famous 
Hindu physician of antiquity mentions physical, 
emotional and mental traits as essential qualifications 
for success in medical science. According to him 
a medical practitioner must be physically clean, 
swift-handed, mentally and morally sound and 
ready-witted, possessed of courage . 2 To succeed 
in the medical profession, a surgeon must be 
light-handed, possessed of courage, for, surgery 
required manipulative skill and courage. 

Nursery also grew to be a distinct branch of 
science, as is evident from Lord Buddha's emphasis 
on five qualifications, demanded of a trained nurse. 
Thus, according to the Lord a qualified nurse 
must possess superior intelligence not only to 
prescribe proper medicine and diet for the patients, 
but also to amuse them with religious discourse. 
Moreover, a competent nurse must be humane, 
possessed of social intelligence, and readily willing 
to nurse the sick . 2 According to Susruta, however, 
a competent nurse must be physically and morally 

’ Further Dialogues of The Buddha, Vol. II, p. 124.. 

* Suiruta Samhiti, Vol. I, p. 306. 

* Vinsya Text, Vol. II, MahlvSgga, VlIf-26-5, pp. 
242-43. 
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sound. A typical nurse must be of middle 
stature, middle aged, possessed of sound health* 
good character and of a steady mind. 1 The Jaina 
source also tells us that nurses should be “skilful 
and accomplished, well trained.’* 2 * 4 This grand 
ideal of the nurse must leave the moderns in 
despair. Our modern ideal of training the nurse 
looks very very poor, if not mean, compared with 
its ancient Indian counterpart. 

The cultivation of sciences requires special skill 
as is evident from Vimalasuri’s Pauma Cariyam/ 
We learn from the Ramayana that the jewellers 
possess skill necessary to success in jewellery — 
“And artists skilled in gems to deal.”’ Specialisa- 
tion, however, was developed in jewellery, requiring 
special skill such as appraising gems. This is 
evident from the following extract : “Caru, staid 
and cool, a skilled appraiser, accumulated, a com- 
plete assortment of jewels in their different 
colours. *" This proves unmistakably that an 
appraiser of gems must possess a special skill of 

1 Susruta Samhita, Vol. 1, p. 307, Vol. II. pp. 225-26; 
Caraka Samhita, Vol. I, p. 863. 

2 The Antaga^a-Dasao and Anuttarovavaiya-Dasao, 

p. 29. 

* Vimala Suri, Pauma Cariyam, tr. by B. A. Chaugule 
and N. V. Vaidya, v. 4, p. 10. 

4 The RSmayana, tr. by Ralph T. H. Griffith, p. 331 ; 
Trija?|iialaka-puru?acaritra, Vol. 11, p. 191. 

* Maurice Bloomfield, The Life and Stoiies of the 
Jaina Saviour Parivanatha, p. 164, 

25— J630B 
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sense-perceptions . Sukracarya, a much earlier 
authority, holds a similar view. 1 2 3 4 5 

Not only gems hut also metal-works such as 
silver, gold, iron, copper and others demand 
special skill and efficiency from the experts. 8 The 
Buddhist source also supports the same view. 8 
The job of a turner who manufactures the turn of 
the wheel requires specific skill. 1 Sculpture or the 
manufacture of statues, and the slinging of stone, 
demand adeptnes9,* skilfulness, 6 and artistic skill 7 
or efficiency from the workers. 

Gardening 

Gardening (Udyanakarma) and the treatment of 
plant disease (Vrksacikitsa) are mentioned in the 
Hindu and the Jaina literatures as the items of study 
in the Silpa curriculum. Vidyapati Thakura 
mentions in his ‘The Test of a Man’ how floriculture 
requires skill on the part of a florist. He illustrates 
his point by citing the case of Krtakufala, a 
renowned florist, possessed of skill in his craft. 
As a result of skill in his craft, his output was 

1 dukraniti, vs. 171-72, p. 144. 

2 Tri§as|isalaka-puru$acaritra, Vol. II, p. 191. 

3 The Romantic Legend of 5akya Buddha, pp. 93-95. 

4 Henry Clarke Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
pp. 355-56. 

5 Dhammapada Commentary, Part II, p. 141, 

* Ibid., p. 142. 

7 The Kathako$a, tr. by C, H, Tawney, p. 150, 
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immense, bringing in his good fortune . 1 Sri Ham 
also mentions in his Ratnavali, the wonderful skill 
of a monk, versed in the science of floriculture who 
could make flowers blossom in and out of season . 2 

Painting 

Painting, with a solid foundation in science and 
with its hold on human nature on account of its 
aesthetic appeal, received a high degree of perfection 
in India ; and it was enthusiastically cultivated by 
the students of perfect culture ; and particularly by 
the members of the nobility. Painting was realised 
in ancient India as visual medium of moral educa- 
tion, as a sure and concrete path to the realisation 
of our higher selves. Painting is one of the 
grandest of fine arts requiring a high degree of 
skill and perfection in a painter. Varahamihira, 
a fifth century scholar, knew full well, that painting 
requires skill , 8 for its success. Haribhadra Suri 
also mentions in his Samaraiccakaha that cleverness 
and excellence 4 are essential necessities to ensure 
success in painting. 


1 Vidyapati Jbakura, The Test of a Man, p. 144. 

* SriHarsa, Ratnavali, tr. by H. H. Wilson, Act U, 
p. 16. 

8 Varahamihira, Bfhat Jataka, tr. by Subrahmanya 
Sastri, p. 301 . 

* Haribhadra Suri, Samaraicca Kaha, tr. by M. C. 
Modi, p. 82. 
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Music 

Thus, music too, like painting is a means of 
education, a source of delight, and an aid to the 
permanent inculcation of the higher truths in the 
mind. This love of music is innate in humanity; 
and the development of it is, and should be the aim 
of all high culture. This is why the importance 
of it was felt in religion and religious devotion in 
the very early vedic period; and almost all the 
important verses of the Rgveda were or rather had 
to be set in tune. 

Success in music — vocal or instrumental, requires 
specific skill, as is evident from the Samaveda . 1 
Varahamihira regards cleverness or skill as a means 
of success not only in music but also in all the 
arts . 2 * Bhasa in his Svapnavasavadattam speaks of 
regular succession of notes in instrumental music 
which Vasavadatta forgot while playing on the Vina. Jj 
Here the author was thinking of auditory image, 
so essential in playing upon musical instrument. 
Mention is also made of musical skill or efficiency 
in the Vivagasuyam, the eleventh Jaina Anga . 4 

1 Sama Veda, tr. by Ralph T. H. Griffith, pp. 283, 
290. 

Varahamihira, Bfhat J at aka, pp. 402, 446, 

* Bhasa, Svapna-Vasavadattam. tr. by S. Subba Rau, 
Act V, p. 37. 

4 The Vivagasuyam, tr. by V. J. Chokshi and M, C. 
Modi, pp. 23-24. 
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Merutuhga Acirya, a Jaina monk refers to 
"skill in singing’* 1 in his Prabandhacintamani. 
Hemacandra, another Jaina scholar of the twelfth 
century A.D. mentions in his Trisastiialaka-purusa- 
caritra skill in playing musical instruments. We 
quote below from the above-mentioned work in 
support of our statement : “Are you skilled on the 
lute, or expert on the (lute, or clever in playing the 
kettle-drum, or proud (of skill) on the drum?” 2 

Dancing 

Dancing was a recognised art requiring speciali- 
sed skill. According to the ancient ideal, actors 
and dancers must possess specific talent to ensure 
their success in the dramatic profession. Kalidasa 
mentions “theatrical talents" in his famous 
Sakuntala. Success in dancing requires specific 
skill. The dancer must possess personal beauty 
and mobility of limbs. To ensure success in 
dancing, it must be accompanied by jestures. The 
Markandeya puranam describes the qualification of 
a dancer as follows : ‘Let her, amongst you, who 
considers herself as superior in beauty and mobility 
dance before me (34). One, devoid of beauty and 
accomplishments, cannot attain to consummation 
in dancing. A dancing which is accompanied by 

* Merutunga Acarya, The Prabandhacintamani, tr. by 
C. H a Tawney, p. 121 . 

2 Hemacandra. Trisastisalaka-puru^acaritra. Vol. II, 

P. 191, 

8 Kalidasa, Sakuntall, tr. by Sir William Jones, p, ii. 
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jestures is (real) dancing — anything else is but 
infliction (35). ’ 3 The same view is again stressed 
by Kalidasa in his famous Malavikagnimitram while 
describing the musical and dancing skill 3 of 
Malavika, the heroine of the play. Proficiency in 
musical and simple dance, is spoken of in the 
Vivagasuyam, 3 the eleventh Jaina Anga. From 
these textual references, it is evident, the art of 
dancing was recognised as a highly developed art 
in ancient India, requiring special skill on the 
profession. It was a popular as well as an ari$to~ 
cratic art, meeting the warm and enthusiastic 
patronage of the court and the nobility. It was also 
a necessary part of education, and specially female 
education. 

Physical Education 

Like dancing, physical training is also greatly 
connected with the sense and the motor activities. 
Physical education in ancient India reached a high 
degree of perfection, requiring specialisation in the 
field. It is mentioned in the Kalpasutra how men, 
skilled in the art of lepakarma 1 or ointment rubbed 
and shampooed king Siddhartha of VaiSall, father 

1 Mark and ey a Puranam, tr. by Manmatha Nath Datta, 

p. 4. 

2 Kalidasa, Malavikagnimitram, Act II, v. 3. 

3 The Vivagasuyam, tr by V, J. Chokshi and M. C. 
Modi, p. 24, 

4 The Kalpasutra and Navatattva, tr. by J. Stevenson, 
p, 58. 
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of Lord Mahavlra in the royal gymnasium (attana- 
$ala). Boxing and wrestling reached a perfect stage 
of development in ancient and mediaeval India, 
which required much skill, and technique on the 
part of the wrestler. Kathasaritsagara tells us how 
Afokadatta, a young man of Benares having studied 
sciences, learnt boxing and wrestling, and gradually 
acquired eminence 1 in these branches of sciences. 
One cannot help in this connection referring to the 
signal skill displayed by Bhlma and his rival, 
Duryodhana in the art of boxing, which ultimately 
proved fatal to the latter. 

We have already referred to the science of fight~ 
ing giving birth to the cognate, subordinate arts of 
managing horses and elephants. We propose to 
go somewhat more into the details of the subject 
here. In the Rgvedic period horses were trained 
for military as well as civil purposes, and the 
training of the horses, was given the status of a 
distinct branch of science . 2 Both Sukracarya and 
Kautilya mention the training of horses for military 
purposes and hold that the trainer 0 of the horses 
must be very skilful in restraining the horses, 
possessed of keen senses, especially of the sense of 
sight and hearing. Consequently a distinct branch 

1 Kathasaritsagarah , Aditaetarangah 25, Tarangah 2, vs. 

1 19-20, also tr. by C. H. Tawney. Vol. 1, pp. 210-1 1 . 

a Rgveda Samhita, tr. by H. H. Wilson, Vol. I, v. 7, 
p. 151* ; Ibid., Vol. V, Atfeka 6, Adh. 4. v. 3, p. 113. 

s Kautilya, Arthalastra, pp. 166-67 ; §ukr5carya, Sukra- 
niti, p. 78, 
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of horse-science was developed in ancient India 
which is mentioned in the Mahabharatam. 1 At a 
later period the Jaina authorities also mentioned the 
training of the horses on a spacious ground or 
hippodrome, especially reserved for the purpose. 2 
Elephants were also trained for similar purpose. 
Kathakosa, another Jaina text tells us. how a king 
was skilful 3 in the managing of elephants. We 
learn from the Rgveda that military science, in 
hoary antiquity, demanded physical strength, 
vigour and manual skill. 1 Hemacandra, a 
famous Jaina scholar mentions skill in various 
implements of war such as shield, sword, lance, 
arrows, long-spear, mace, discus, and dagger/' 
Srlkrsna, in his conversation with Draupadi speaks 
of skill and efficiency, achieved by her sons in 
archery in the following verse : 

“Krsne ! dhanurvedaratipradhanastavatmajaste 

si£avah susilah/ M 

1 The Mahabharatam, Vol. IX, Virataparvan, Canto 
III, v. 3. p. 21 ; Vol. II, Udyogaparvan, Canto 168, v. II, 
p. 1470. 

2 Haribhadra Suri, Samaraicca-kaha, tr. by M. C. Modi, 
p. 19. 

3 Kathakosa, tr. by C. H. fawney, p. 141. 

4 Rgveda Samhita, tr. by H. H. Wilson, Vol. Ill, 
As|aka 3, Adh- 7, v. 6, p. 192, v. 8, p. 7 ; v. 6, p. 192. 

3 Hemacandra, Tri$a5ti$alaka-puru?acaritra f Vol. II, 
p. 191, 

3 The Mahabharatam, Vol. II, Vanaparvan, Canto 154, 
v. 24, p, 1532 ; Manual of Buddhism, p. 381 . 
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Our brief discussion of physical and military 
training reveals that specialisation was much 
in vogue in these two important branches of 
human knowledge, and that the writers of ancient 
India knew full well that success in these professions 
demands physical vigour and manual skill from 
those, seeking employment in these professions* 

The craft of a barber 1 and that of basket- 
making 2 also demand specific skill from the workers 
for success. It is needless for us to multiply our 
illustrations. Our discussion, though brief, shows 
the fundamental truth, that each profession — 
mental or manual, required specific skill for success 
— a fact astonishingly modern* 

Vocational Guidance 

The ancient Hindus not only knew that 
specific skill and abilities are of essential necessity 
for each occupation — high or low, but they also 
applied the scientific method in directing the voca- 
tional selection of their children, which will now be 
the topic of our discussion. In hoary antiquity, 
during the time of the Mahabharatam, nepotism was 
not known, and ability —general or specific, was the 
standard of occupational selection. The employers 

1 The Vivagasuyam, tr. by V. J. Chokshi and M* C. 
Modi, p. 71. 

a Henry Clarke Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
Foot note ref. : — The Sumaiigala Vilasini, Cushing mss. 
p. 353. 
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look special care in placing right candidates tor the 
right type of jobs so as to eliminate vocational 
misfits as it were. We get clear evidence of it in 
the Mahabharatam , wherein are mentioned three 
distinct groups of men — the best (uttama), the 
average (madhyama), and the worst (adhama), 
possessed of corresponding levels of intelligence, 
and appropriate vocations were recommended for 
them, as it is evident from the following verse : 

“ kaccmmukhya mahatsveva madhyamesu ca 

madhyamah 

jaghanyasca jaghanyesu bhrtyah karmasu 

yojitah ." 1 2 

Identical view is again stressed in the Mahabhara- 
tam in the following verse : 

“ Kaccidviditva purusan uttamadhamamadhyaman 

Tvaih karmasvanurupesu niyojayasi Bharata 

The Agnipuranam also supports the above view for 
vocational adaptation, when it recommends the 
placement of the workers on vocations after a 
thorough ascertainment of the three distinct levels 
of intelligence — the best, the average and the 
worst. The following verse bears us out : 
‘‘uttamadhamamadhyani buddhva karmani parthivah 
uttamadhamamadhyani purusani niyojayet. !! 

1 The M ahabharatam , Sabhaparvan, Canto V, Vol. IV, 
v. 43, p. 46. 

2 Ibid ., Canto V, v. 75, p. 56. 

'* The AgnipurSnam. ed. by Pancanan Tarkaratna. 
p.422 ; Gaiu^a PurHgam, Purvakhandam, Canto 112, VI, 
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Thus according to the ancient Hindus, levels of 
intelligence were the criteria of occupational 
selection : right type of man, possessed of proper 
intelligence, was placed on the appropriate 
vocations— a practice thoroughly modern. 

The Buddhist and the Jaina scholars also mention 
vocational guidance on the basis of native ability. 
We learn from the Vinaya Text how the parents 
of Upali at Rajagrha made a careful survey of 
merits and demerits- of writing, arithmetic and 
mcney-changing, before making final selection for 
the profession of priesthood. Thus they took into 
account the retarding influences of writing, arith- 
metic and money-changing : writing will sore the 
fingers, arithmetic will disease the breast and 
money-changing will strain the eyes . 1 Though 
here we get a clear idea of the modern conception 
of the typical basis of occupational selection, the 
current practice of vocational choice was arbitrary 
as the opinion of young Upali was not taken into 
account by his parents in their final choice of 
monastic life for their son. It is a matter of 
legitimate pride for us that our ancestors were so 
very deep and scientific in their application of the 
principles of psychology, to all the vocations of 
life— high or low. They were the practical 
scientists before the boasted era of science. 


1 The Vinaya Text, tr. by T. W. Rhys Davids and 
Hermann Oldenberg, Part 1, paras. 1-2, p. 201. 
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We, however, learn from the Ceylonese source 
a different practice in Occupational selection. There 
it is said of young Jlvaka, seven or eight years old, 
who made a careful survey of the characteristics of 
the eighteen sciences and the sixty-four arts — 
the whole range of the Brahmanic education before 
he made his final choice of medical ’ science. 1 
Jlvaka tnust have been much older than seven or 
^ight years, for it was not possible for any scholar, 
however brilliant he might be, to acquaint himself 
with this encyclopaedic curriculum at this young 
age. It requires maturity of age to exercise sound 
judgment in the careful selection of life’s vocation. 
Besides, Jlvaka was thinking not only of riches and 
honour through a suitable vocation but also 
of relations, possible only to secure through 
matrimony. Briefly speaking, Jlvaka was thinking 
of a suitable employment and life’s companion 
which are sacred to the heart of every adolescent, 
a fact already pointed out in oOr chapter on 
adolescent psychology. The Vinaya Text, however, 
tells us that Jlvaka came to “ the years of discre- 
tion ’ * 2 at the time of his vocational selection. 
Taking together the two above facts — the vocational 
choice of young Upali and that of Jlvaka, we can 
safely conclude that though sometimes parents 

1 Manual of Buddhism, tr, by R. Spence Hardy, 
p. 238. 

2 The Vinaya Text, tr, by T. W, Rhys Davids and 
Hermann Qldenberg, para. 5, p. 174. 
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decided vocational choice for their immature son, it 
was universal for the young adolescents to make a 
careful selection of life's occupation after a thorough 
survey of the entire range of curriculum. 

Vidyapati Thakura, a much later authority, 
suggests that intelligence or native ability should be 
determinant in the selection of art curriculum . 1 
The various techniques or practices current in 
ancient India are already discussed in connection 
with our discussion on ‘intelligence’. Suffidc it 
to state here, that modern practice of placement on 
vocations further to explore native and specific 
abilities for rightful selection of life’s career was 
followed in ancient India. Thus we learn from 
the Tibetan Buddhist tales, translated from the 
Tibetan of the Kah-Gyur, that Jivaka learnt 
various crafts from practical workmen to have a 
first-hand experience of various trades and 
industries, before he made his final selection of his 
life’s occupation . 2 Hemacandra, a famous Jaina 
savant subscribes to the same view, when he tells 
us in his Trisastisalakapurusacaritra how Sagara, 
a prince of the house of Vinita (Modi Oudh) in 
ancient time out of his desire . to be taught by 

1 VidySpati Thakura, The Test of a Man, tr, by Sir 
George Grieison, p. 179. 

2 Tibetan Tales derived from Indian Sources, tr. 

from Tibetan of the Kah-Gyur into German by Von 
Schiefner F. Anton and tr. into English by W. R. S. 
Ralston, pp, 92-93. * 
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Ajita Sv&mln in military tactics and sciences, made 
a demonstration of his feats in the wonderful 
exercises of weapons. It proves beyond doubt that 
if was customary in ancient India for scholars to 
make a demonstration of their skill before being 
further encouraged to proceed to their cdurses of 
study. The following quotation bears us out : 
** From devotion to his teacher and a desire to be 
taught by him he showed Ajita Svamin his skill in 

other weapons also So both, engaged in 

activities according to their natures, crossed the 
first period of life.” 3 This practice in ancient 
India may quite appropriately be compared with 
the modern practice of administering performance 
test to explore vocational talents. 

Some pseudo-sciences also played a significant 
role in vocational and educational guidance as is 
evident from the Brhatjataka and the Brhatsamudrika. 
The science of palmistry, once so popular in India, 
exerted a tremendous influence on our vocational 
selections. Volumes were written on the subject. 
Suffice it to say, that some -predictions on vocational 
success from the Brhatjataka as well as from the 
Brhatsamudrika will support our views. Thus 
according to Brhatjataka a man is sure to excel 
in the stage either as an actor, musician or dancer, 
if he is born under the joint influences of Mercury 


1 Hemacandra, 

P.7K 


T risa?tisalaka-puru$acar itr a » VoL JI, 
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and Jupiter . 1 Again one excels in this profession 
as well as in every other kind of works if born in 
VinS Yoga . 2 

It is abundantly clear from the above that the 
writers of ancient India knew full well that 
intelligence is of two types — general and specific. 
Each profession makes specific demand upon 
the intelligence of each worker. The keynote 
of success in vocations is the proper adjustment 
between the man and his vocation To ensure 
such success, vocational and educational guidances 
were in vogue in our country for the youn^g pupils 
in the past. The citizens, the parents as well as 
the city supervisors took keen interest in vocational 
counseling. 


1 Varahamihira, BfhatJStaka, tr. by Subrahmanya Sastri. 

p. 299. 

2 Varahamihira, op. cit., p. 275. 



CHAPTER XI 
Resume 

In this, the concluding chapter, we propose to 
discharge the not very enviable task of offering a 
resume of the whole book which may be found 
tiring to the specialists and useful to lay men who 
may not have either the patience nor the inquisitive- 
ness to go through the whole of a dry treatise. 
Our work is based on first hand study of raw 
materials supplied by Hindu and cognate sources. 

The principal theme of the book is Hindu 
psychology applied to the field of education ; and 
it is briefly discussed in ten chapters, the titles of 
which are indicative of the contents. The chapters 
are : 1. Child Psychology, II. Adolescent Psy- 
chology, HI. Sensation, IV. Perception, V. 
Imagination, VI. Memory, VII. Intelligence, 
VIII. Heredity and Environment, IX. Psycho- 
logical basis of Hindu Education and X. 
Vocational Psychology. As its title implies the 
chapter on Child Psychology deals with the growth 
and development of the mind of the child in all 
its stages and phases of development. Hare the 
close relation existing between the mind and the 
body is duly emphasised. Copious references 
from standard authors have been given in order to 
illustrate the purely physical character of the child. 
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Tfaia picture is a realistic one : it is not the picture 
of unsophisticated divinity or of an infant philo- 
sopher of which the poets dreamt. The child is 
after all a child, possessing sensation, a wicked 
Haughty being needing education and capable of 
education. * 

The second chapter devoted to adolescent Psy- 
chology deals with the development of the mind 
in* the adolescent in a distinct physical environment. 
k We have in the text dealt with matter of 
purely psychological significance borrowing our 
materials from different sources, particularly from 
poetical literature. Some kind of romance and love 
are necessarily connected with the period of adole- 
scence ; and as such the passages of erotic import 
quoted from authoritative texts must be studied in the 
light of educational psychology and not otherwise. 

The third chapter which is devoted to sensations 
does not give anything new to the readers of 
to-day ; but it throws an interesting flood of light on 
the remarkable development on the scientific know- 
ledge of psychology attained by the ancients hi India 
literally anticipating the most advanced compeers 
of to-day. Exactly the same remarks apply, to our 
fourth chapter which is devoted to sense-percep- 
tions. Care has been taken in both these chapters 
to study the phenomena of sensations and percep- 
tions from the distinctly educational standpoint. 

The fifth chapter which is devoted to imagina- 
tion shows how the importance, vitality and above 
27-1630B 
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* 

all the poetical and constructive utility of the 
phenomena of imagination were realised by Indian 
authority on Philosophy and Literature* The 
development of the faculty of imagination was 
recognised as practical science or art and the parents 
and the educators in ancient days laid proper 
emphasis on it. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to memory in which 
wa properly emphasise the importance of memory 
as a source of knowledge and a good deal of space 
has been devoted to the discussion of its nature 
and the method of development. 

The seventh chapter deals with intelligence and 
is devoted to phenomena of intelligence in all its 
respects. Various definitions are discussed and 
criticised. A classification of intelligence is given 
and suggestions are offered for its development* 
The special features of intelligence are elaborately 
dealt with. 

The eighth chapter which is devoted to heredity 
and environment does full justice to the topic. 
It emphasises the paramount importance of ideal 
environment facilitating the fullest development of 
the faculties of the mind. |We have taken care 
to shov? that a favourable environment can develop 
but cannot create the faculties which must be innate* 

The ninth chapter which is devoted to the psycho** 
logical basis of Hindu Education is rather of a 
technical nature. It contributes a critical discussion 
of the educational programme of the growing child 
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up to the dawn of puberty. This is followed by 
a classification of childhood. The importance of 
the physical atmosphere on the purity of the mind 
of the growing child is discussed. The topic 
of juvenile punishment receives a scientific, 
elaborate and careful attention. It is shown how the 
close relationship between the education and the 
educand was recognised in all its vital importance 
by the theorists of ancient India. Incidentally all 
the fine arts are touched from our peculiar educa- 
tional standpoint. The mental discipline of dancing 
and the cognate arts is properly evaluated. The 
phenomena of attention which is of great impor- 
tance in education is elaborately dealt with and 
copiously illustrated with authoritative texts. 

The tenth chapter which is devoted to vocational 
psychology deals with a topic which is of especial 
importance in these days, practically all the civil 
arts as well as the arts of defence come in here 
for consideration. The elementary needs of life, 
the specific and general abilities of the educand 
and the topics like medicine, nursery, minerals, 
jewellery, etc., are dealt with incidentally. The 
fine arts like music and painting again come in 
for consideration. 

Thus, on the whole, the readers will find here 
a short encyclopaedia of information interspersed 
with critical comments relating to the interesting 
phenomenon of educational psychology in ancient 
India. 
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KutQhala, p, 34 

Lalita, pp. 34, 162 

Laukika p 1 18 
Learning-stage, pp. 3, 18-19 
Lils, pp. 34, 161-162 


Mada, p. 34 
Madhyama, p. 80 
Manda-bhOmi, p. 6 
Mandala-SthSna, p. 85 
Man^ala-svastika -lest ana, p. 84 
Mati-JfiSna, pp. 66, 68, 109 
M&dhuryam, p 33 
Mstulinga, p 57 
MedhlgaaanS. o. 116 
1A Moksa, pp. 158, 165 
MomQba, p. 6 
Mougdhyam, p. 34 
MopSyitam, pp. 34, 162 


Nihaftcita, p. 162 
Nijfida, pp. 80, 82 
Nrtya, p. 85 

Paficama, p 80 
Parlksaka, p. 1 18 
Plrn^SmilcT, p. 1 19 
Plrtplavas, p. 104 
Paugandam. p.p. 3-4 
Post-natal, p. 10 
Playful-stage, pp. 3, 8-9 
Pratyanga, pp, 83. 161 
Prlgalbnyam, p. 33 
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Prau^hatvam, p. 3 
Prostrate-stage, p. 3 


Ramyaka, p. 173 
foabha, p. 60 


Sa^ja, p. 80 
Sekha-bhGmi, p. 19 
Silpas. pp. 153. 179 
Sobhs, p. 33 
douryam, pp. 33-34 
Sthairyam, p. 33 
Slltara, p. 173 
Svastiks, p. 85 


Tapana. p. 34 
Tala, p. 84 
Tin^ava, p. 85 
Tfira, p. 1/3 
T&ra-tSra, p. 173 


UdSratfi. p 33 
Udyinakarma, p. 194 


Oha. p. 173 
Ujugata-bhOmi, p. (3 
Upthga, pp. 83. 161 
Upayoga. p. 65 
Utkfip ta. p. 161 
UtsrjtikSnka, p 106 


v ainayiKi, p. | \y 

Vfiggeyakfirac. p. 158 
VSrdhakyam, p. 3 
VlrtSiSstra, p. 164 
Vibhrpma, pp. 34, 162 
Vicchitili, p. 34 
Vihjtam, pp. 34, 162 
VijflSna, p 173 
Vikjepa, p 34 
VilSsa, pp. 34. 162 
VinxgmisbhQmi, p. II 
Vrkaacikitsfi, p. 194 


Walking-stage, p. 10 


Yauvanam, p. 3, 132 


E. Names of Places 


BSraval. pp. 2. 145. 148, 150 
Benares, p. I 99 

Campaka, p. 150 

DvSrakl, pp. 2. 86, 145, 148, 150 

Corsinga, p, 190 
Guzer&t, p, 149 

Kanauj, p. 149 
Kan-ku, pp. 22, 152 
KapilSvastu, p. 181 
Kitggiri, p. 70 
Kumfiyon, p. 153 


I Moderapura, p. 149 

Oudh, pp 88, 150, 152, 205 

RSjagfha, pp. 148, 150 

&r&vasti, p. 70 

Taxila, p. 149 

VaittlT, 150. 205 
Vimalavyiiha Garden, p. 142 
Vinita. pp. 88, 150, 152, 205 

Yuverdon, p, 178 


F. Subjects 


Accuracy of knowledge through 
sense-perceptions, pp. 62-63 
Active mind in mental life, 
p. 54 

Adaptation of curriculum to the 
mental needs of individuals, 


pp. 121-122 

‘ leacent girls, their physical 
growth and characteristics, 
pp 27-33 Adolescents, and 
their physical differences, p. 26 


31 — 1630B 


Adolescent love.^pp, 39*41 
Adult occupations, pp. 15*18 
Amusing infants with music and 
play, pp. 6-7 

Analysis of emotions, pp. 34-37 
Analytical account of the stages 
of growth in human beings, 
pp. 3-4 

Auditory and tactual perceptions 
in learning alphabets and 
taeanings of words, pp. 70-72 
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Care of expectant mother, pp. 1-2 
Characteristics of intelligence, 
pp. 122-12 4 

Characteristics of memory, pp 
- 110-111 

Characteristics of sensations, 
pp. 58-61 

Characteristics of sense -percep- 
tions, pp. 63-65 

Classifications of childhood, 
pp. 138* 139 

Classifications of human life, 
pp. 2-4 

Classifications of human beings on 
the basis of intelligence, pp. 

119,202 

Classifications of olfactory sense, 

p. 94. 

Classifications of tasLes, their uses 
in the culinary art, pp. 93-94 
Common elements in the military 
science and physical education, 

pp. 85-86 

Dependence of senses upon ima- 
ginations, p. 97 

Different views on memory, 
p. 108 

Divine love, p, 39 
Drama, pp. 159-162 


Early care of children, pp 135- 
136, 142. 144-145 

Education in an ideal environ- 
ment, pp. 181-182 
Education of thq? princes, pp. 146- 

148 

Education through sense-percep- 
tions, p. 67 

Emotions, pp. 21-23, 33*35, 37, 
39 

Enjoyment of physical, aesthetic 
or intellectual, pp. 40-41 
Essential necessities in painting, 
PP, 78-79 


Fine arts, pp. 154-157, 195-198 
Five colours, the stimuli for 
optical sense, pp. 77-78 
Food, pp. 139-141 
Foot stages of knowledge, pp. 
65-66 

Four stages of memory, p. 109 
Four ways of stimulating memory, 
pp, I1MI2 


Gregarious instinct, pp. 4 M2 
Growth of intelligence, its physical 
basis, pp. 117-1(8 

Hunting, pp. 153-54 
Hunting Excursions, p. 22 

Imaginations as aids to teaching, 

pp. 104-105 

Imaginations ns the bases of 
systematic and constructive 
plan, pp. 105-106 
Imaginations in all grades of 
works— emotional, mental and 
manual, p 107 ^ 

Imaginations, their classifications 
and peculiarities, pp. 98-99 
Imaginations, their usefulness, pp. 
97-104 

Instinct, p. 23 

Intelligence, a hereditary trait, 
pp. 114-115, 126-127 
Intelligence, its importance in 
mental life, p. 1 14 
Intelligence, pp. 24-25 
Intelligence test, pp, 124-125 
Interest, pp. 176-177 
Investigation into the problems of 
heredity and environment, pp 

130-132 

Knowledge through sense-percep- 
tions, pp 73 

Learning to count through sense- 
perceptions, pp. 72-73 
Learning culinary art, pp. 93-94 
Learning manual arts through 
optical and tactual sense- 
perceptions, pp. 92-93 
Levels of intelligence, pp. 1 18-119 
Love, pp. 37, 40-41 
Love for nature, pp. 43-47 
Love for suffering humanity, pp. 

22-23 


Meditation through imaginations, 

P . 106 

Memory iy» acquiring knowledge, 

pp 175-176 

Memory in mental life, 1 12-1 13 
Method of appraising gold, p. 92 
Military education, pp. 151-133 
Motor activity, pp, 7-8, 9-10, 12, 
23 

Music, pp. 157*159 
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Nurses, ^heir qualification*, pp. 

Optical perceptions and their use 
in learning the three r's, pp. 


Perception*, their definitions, pp. 
62-63 

Perfect knowledge through more 
Aan one sense-perceptions, p. 

Physical and military training 
through auditory, optical and 
tactuaUsense-pcrceptionB, pp. 

66-89 

Physical basis of memory, pp. 

108-109 

Physical education, pp 198-201 
Physicians and psycho-analysis of 
their traits, pp. 89-90 
Play, pp, 143-144 
Practical psychology, its utility, 

pp. 90-91 

Pre-school education, pp 143-146 
Professions, pp. 190-193 
Pseudo science in vocational and 
educational guidances, pp. 206- 

207 

Psycho-analysis of vocations, pp. 
183-186 

Pugnacity, p. 15 

Reciprocal influences of heredity 
and environment, pp. 126, 

128-130. 133-134 
Resuml, pp 208-2 1 1 

Selection of scholars on the basis 
of intelligence, pp. 132-133 


Sense-activity, pp. 9, 23 
Sen se-perceptions, pp. 63*64 
Sense-perception*, their utility in 
learning sciences, pp. 95-56 
Sense of self-respect, p 50 
Sense of self-sacrifice, p. 50 
Senses, their advantages and 
disadvantages in mental life, 
pp. 56 67 

Sensory organs, pp. 52-53 
Sensory organs, the>r physio- 
logical basis, pp. 57-58 
Sentiments, p. 23 
Sexual appetites, p. 43 
Shelter, p. 141 

Social intelligence, pp. 49-50 
Sources of knowledge, pp. 62-63 
Speech development, pp 11-12 
Steps in the learning processes, 
pp. 173-175 

Study of astronomy through 
observations and books, p. 90 

Teaching : an evolutionary pro* 
cess, p 177 

Teaching and learning processes, 
pp. 166-173, 180 

Teaching through sensfe-percep- 
tions, pp. 67-96, 178-179 
Try-out courses, pp 205-206 * 

Types of knowledge, pp. 67-69 

Vedic study, its method, pp. 
73-74 

Vocational guidance, pp 203-205 


Weak, p. 48 
| Weaving, p 188 
I Writing, p. 190 







